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“Ie The publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $9 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 








receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in VoLumE, at their option. 
TS Communications by mail, must be post-PaiD 
or they will not be taken from the office. 
[= For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 





National Affairs. 


Ee 





The President has recognized ApoLtpue Dvu- 
rant ST. Anpre, Consul of the French Republic 
for the port of Philadelphia. 


Sir Robert Schomburgh has been appointed 
British Consul to the port of St. Domingo. 


a» 








The last session of Congress was the longest, 
with the exception of one, held since the com-| 
mencement of the present Federal Government | 
in 1789. Beginning on December 6, 1847, and | 
ending on August 14, 1848, it bas occupied 253 | 
days. The mere pay of the members, 290 Se- | 
nalors and Representatives, at $8 per day, has | 
amounted to $586. 960. To this we must add | 
450,000, at least, for travelling, about $220,000. 
for printing, about $100,000, which the members 
voted to themselves in books, and about $150,000 
for ‘“* contingent expenses of the House and Se- 


nate;” the aggregate being $1,136,960. 


iL} The regular compensation of the officers 
of the House of Representatives is as follows: 


| 
| 
i 
' 


Clerk of the House, $3000 
Chief office clerk, 1,800 
Regular clerks, 1.500 
Sergeant-at Arms, 1,500 
Door-kee pers, 1,500 
Messengers, $3 per day 
Laborers, a 

Pages, eer 


The extra compensation usually amounts in 
the House to from eight to ten thousand dollars, 
but many who receive it are employed during the 
session only. 

ee 


ARMY. 


2c >> Assignment OF Lanp Warrants --To pre- 
Vent undue exaction from soldiers in necessitous 
circumstances, the Commissioner of the Gener- 
al Land Office, suggests for the future that the 
assignments of land warrants be made on the 
backs of the warrants-in all cases when practica- 
ble. Justices of the peace and notaries public 
are strictly enjoined, in certifying to the ac- 
knowledgements of soldiers, either to powers of 
allorney, or assignments of warrants, to fill up 
the “ dates” on the days on which such instru- 
ments are executed. 

ee 

The flag of the 4th Regiment of U. S. Artil- 
lery was recently presented to the Colonel of the 
Regiment, Colonel Walbach, (now 82 years of 
age,) by Lieut. Bonham, who planted it on the 
heights of Contreras: having taken it, riddled 
With balls, from the hands of the regiment’s 
standard-bearer, who had received his death- 
Wound. 

-— — . - — -~+@e— 

U.S. Anrmory.—The following isa list of the 
arms and appendages fabricated at Harper’s Fer- 
ry, during the fisca! year ending 30th June, 1848: 








600 bayonets, 12,310 screw drivers, 8,111 wipers, 
15,648 exira cones, 1,428 ball screws, 1,421 
spring vices—2,802 rifles. For rifles—554 screw- 
drivers 2,802 extra cones, 237 bullet-moulds, 229 
conical bullet-moulds, 2,095 wipers, 380 ball 
screws, besides many components of the flint- 
lock muskets, for supplies to other posts. 


tio 
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The following table comprises the force fur- 
nished by the several States on the call of the 
War Department, during the late war with 
Mexico :— 








i 11 000 percussion muskets. For muskets— 





Major William Ternbuli, topographical engi- 
neers, 

Brevet Major George Wright, captain e ight 
infantry, (now major fourth infantry.) 
Major Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, sixth infan- 


try. 


Major Abram Van Buren, paymaster. 

Major Henry Bainbridge, seventh infantry. 

Brevet Major Lewis S. Craig, captain third in- 
fantry. 

Major Patrick H. Galt, second artillery. 

Major Francis Lee, fourth infantry. 

Major Carlos A. Waite, eighth infantry. 

Major William W. Loring, mounted riflemen, 
(now lieutenant colonel.) 

Brevet Major Benjamin Huger, captain ord- 
nance. 

Brevet Major Edmund B. Alexander, captain 
third infantry. 

Brevet Major Robert E. Lee, captain engi- 
neers. 


Majors by Brevet. 


Captain George Nauman, first artillery. 

Captain Julius J. B. Kingsbury, second infan- 
try. 

Captain William Hoffman, sixth infantry. 

Captain Joseph R. Smith, second infantry. 

Captain John B. Grayson, commissary of sub- 








Massachusetts, 1 Regiment, 930 men. 
New York, 2 do. 1,690 do. 
New Jersey, 1 Battalion, 420 do. 
Pennsylvania, 2 Regts. and 3comps. 2,117 do. 
Ohio, 5 @& 3 do. 5,334 do. 
Michigan, 1 do 1 do. 970 do. 
ludiana, 5 do 4,329 do. 
Illinois, 6 do 1 do. 5,971 do. 
Wisconsin, 2 Companies 146 do. 
lowa, 3. do 229 do. 
Maryland and 
D. Columbia, 14 do 1,274 do. 
Virginia, 1 Regiment 1,182 do. 
North Carolina, 1 do 895 do. 
South Carolina, 1 do 937 do. 
Georgia, 1 do 12 do. 1,987 do. 
Alabama, 2 do 13. do. 2,981 do. 
Mississippi, 2 do 1 bat. 2,235 do. | 
Louisiana, 7 do 4bat.& leo. 7,04] do. | 
‘Tennessee, 5 do 5,090 do. | 
Kentucky, 4 Jo 4,694 do. | 
Missouri, 69 Companies 6.441 do. | 
Arkansas, 16 do 1,312 do. | 
Florida, 4 do 288 do. | 
Texas, 99 do 6,856 do. | 
| 
Total 65 349 


Of these, 43,213 men were from the Slates 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 22,136 from 
the free States;—difference in favour of the 


Southern States, 21,077 men, citizen volunteers. 
nsibaisaniaiibenininaes 

Troops For Canirornnia.—The 2d regiment of 
Infantry, of Gen. Riley’s California brigade, ar- 
rived here yesterday, 650 strong, under the com- 
mand of Ist. Lieut. Hayden. List of officers: 
Ist Lieut. Hayden, in command of regiment, and 
commanding officer of Comp. H.; Dr. Turner, 
Surgeon ; Adjutant Jones, commanding compa- 
nies C and G; Ist Lieut. A. Sully, regimental 
quartermaster, commissary, and commanding 
company K; Ist Lieut. Murray, commanding 
company 1; Ist Lieut. Schureman, commanding 
company A; Ist. Lieut. Jarvis, commanding 
company B; 2d Lieut. Hendershot, commanding 
company F; 2d Lieut. Johnson, commanding 
company E; 2d Lieut. Sweeny, commanding 
company D.—NV-. Y. Herald, 19th. 
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Major Johnson & Paymaster Bradley, of the 
U. S. Army, arrived at St. Lonis from Santa 
Fe, on the 2ist inst., and report that General 
Price and the volunteers from under his com- 
mand, had taken up theirline of March for home 
on the 15th ult. All was quiet at Santa Fe. 

The party met Governor Lane and his com- 
maud at Willow Springs, on the 14th. 

Sree er ee 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 179.] 








Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 
Major Edmund Kirby, paymaster. — 
Brevet Major Justin Dimick, captain first artil- 


lery. 
Brevet Major Harvey Brown, captain fourth 


artiliery. 





sistence. 
Captain Thomas L. Alexander, sixth infantry. 
Captain John McClellan, topographical engi- 
neers 
Captain Martin Burke, third artillery. 
Captain Silas Case, second infantry. 
Captain Abraham C. Myers, assistant quarter- 


| master. 


Captain Jefferson Van Horne, third infantry. 
Captain James V. Bomford, eighth infantry. 
Captain William Chapman, fifth infantry. 
Captain William H. 'T. Walker, sixth infantry. 
Captain Henry C. Wayne, assistant quarter- 
| master. 
| Captain Winslow F. Sanderson, mounted rifle- 
-men, (now major.) 
| Captain George B. Crittenden, mounted rifle- 
'men, (since major.) 
| Captain Jacob B. Backenstos, mounted rifle- 
| men. 
| Captain Horace Brooks, second artillery. 
| Captain Daniel Ruggles, fifth infantry. 
| Captain Isaac V. D. Reeve, eighth infantry. 
Captain Daniel H. McPhail, fifth infantry. 
Captain Larkin Smith, eighth infantry. 
Captain Daniel T. Chandler, third infantry. 
Brevet Captain William W. Mackall, assistant 
adjutant general. 
Brevet Captain Don Carlos Buell, first lieu- 
tenant third infantry. 
Brevet Captain William T. H. Brooks, first 
lieutenant third infantry. 
Captain Philip Kearny, jr., first dragoons. 
Brevet Captain George Deas, assistant adjutant 
general. 
Captain Henry L. Scott, fourth infantry. 
Captain Henry W. Wessels, second infantry. 
Captain John S. Hathaway, first artillery. 
Captain George W. F. Wood, assistant quar- 
termaster. 
Captain Justus McKinstry, assistant quarter- 
master. 
Brevet Captain Edward R. 8. Canby, assistant 
adjutant general. 
Brevet Captain Earl Van Dorn, first lieutenant 
seventh infantry. 
Captain James L. Mason, engineers. 
Brevet Captain Francis N. Page, assistant ad- 
jutant general. 











| 
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Captain James G. Martin, assistant quarter 
master. 

Captain William Austin, third artillery. 

Captains by Brevet. 

First Lieut. Henry Prince, fourth infantry, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. John W. Phelps, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Lewis G. Arnold, second artillery, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. William H. French, first artillery. 

First Lieut. John Sedgwick, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Peter G. T. Beauregard, engineers. 

First Lieut. Arnold Elzey, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Isaac J. Stevens, engineers. 

First Lieut. Thomas Williams, fourth artillery. 

First’ Lieut. Thomas Hendrickson, sixth infan- 
try. 

First Lieut. Joseph Selden, eighth infantry, 
(now captain.) 

Brevet First Lieutenant Franklin D. Callender, 
ordnance, (now first lieutenant.) 

First Lieut. John H. Gore, fourth infantry, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. Christopher S. Lovel, second in- 
fantry, (now captain.) 

First Lieut. Lewis A. Armistead, sixth infan- 
try. 

First Lieut. Henry D. Grafton, first artillery. 

First Lieut. Richard 8. Ewell, first dragoons. 

First Lieut. George W. Getty, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Oliver H. Shepherd, third infantry, 
(now captain ) 

First Lieut. Delozier Davidson, second infan- 
try. 

First Lieut. William Steele, second dragoons. 

First Lieut. Sterne H. Fowler, fifth infantry, 
(now captain.) 


First Lieut. Michael E. Van Buren, mounted | 


riflemen, (now captain.) 

First Lieut. 
lery. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 
try. 

First Lieut. 
try. 
First Lieut. George Sykes, third infantry. 

Brevet First Lieut. Philip W. McDonald, se- 
cond dragoons, (now first lieutenant.) 

Brevet First Lieut. George W. Lay, second 
lieutenant, sixth infantry. 

Brevet First Lieut. Lafayette B. Wood, eighth 
infantry, (now first lieutenant. ) 

First Lieut. Nathaniel Lyon, second infantry. 

First Lieut. James Longstreet, eighth infantry. 

First Lieut. William Hays, second artillery. 

First Lieut. John M. Brannan, first artillery. 

First Lieut. George W. Rains, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Daniel H. Hill, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. John J. Peck, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles 8. Hamilton, fifth infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry Coppee, first artillery. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Boynton, first artillery, 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Jackson, first artillery. 

First Lieutenants by Brevet. 

Second Lieut. Ralph W. Kirkham, sixth in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. James W. Schureman, second 
infantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Edmunds B. Holloway, eighth 
infantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Jarvis, second infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Frederick T. Dent, fifth infan- | 
try, (now first lieut.) 

Second Lieut. Simon B. Buckner, sixth infan- 
try. 


Julius Hayden, second infantry. 
Henry J. Hunt, second artillery. 
Albion P. Howe, fourth artillery. 
Pinkney Lugenbeel, fifth infantry. 
Mortimer Rosecrants, fifth infan- 


Israel b. Richardson, third infan- 


| 
| 


Second Lieut. Winfield S. Hancock, sixth in- | infantry. 


fantry. | 


Second Lieut. Henry B. Schroeder, third in-| tillery. 


fantry, (now first lieutenant.) 
Second Lieut. Francis Collins, fourth artillery. | 
Second Lieut. John P. Hateh, mounted rifle-| 
men. | 
Second Lieut. Patrick A. Farrelly, fifth infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant. ) 
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Richard P. Hammond, third artil- | 


to be captain by brevet. 





Second Lieut. James G. S. Snelling, eighth in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. Jamés M. Hawes, second dra- 
goons. 

Second Lieut. Gordon Granger, mounted rifle- 
men. 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. Pitcher, eighth in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. George McLane, mounted rifle- 
men, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Julian May, mounted riflemen. 

Second Lieut. George B. McClellan, engineers. 

Brevet Second Lieut. John G. Foster, engi- 
neers, (now second lieutenant.) 

Brevet Second Lieut. Edmund L. F. Hardcas- 
tle, topographical engineers. 

Second Lieut. Albert L. Magilton, fourth artil- 
lery. 

Second Lieut. Marcus D. L. Simpson, second 
artillery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Hamilton L. Shields, third artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Innis N. Palmer, mounted rifle- 
men. 

Second Lieut. David R. Jones, second infantry. 

Second Lieut. John D. Wilkins, third infantry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph N. G. Whistler, third 
infantry. 

Second Lieut. Nelson H. Davis, second infan- 
try. 

Second Lieut. William H. Tyler, seventh in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. William M. Gardner, second 
infantry. 

Second Lieut. Samuel B. Maxcy, seventh in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. George E. Pickett, eighth infan- 
try. 

Sccond Lieut. Gustavus A. De Russey, fourth 
artillery. 

Second Lieut. John B. Gibson, first artillery, 
(now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. John H. Lendrum, third artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Samuel L. Gouverneur, fourth 
artillery. 

Second Lieut. W. H. Scott, eleventh infantry, 
(now second lieutenant, fourth infantry.) 

Second Lieut. Thomas Henry, seventh infan- 
try. 

Second Lieut. Arthur D. Tree, second dra- 
goons. 

Brevets—‘' For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Churubusco, Mexico, August 
20, 1847.” 

To date from— August 20, 1847. 


Brevet Major Francis Taylor, captain first ar- 
tillery, to be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 

Brevet First Lieut. Lorimer Graham, tenth in- 
fantry, (now second lieutenant, first dragoons,) 


Brevers—*‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Molino del Rey, Mexico, 
September 8, 1847.” 

To date from—September 8th, 1847. 
Colonels by Brevet. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Edwin V. Sumner, second 
dragoons, (now lieutenant colonel, first dragoons. ) 

Brevet Lieut. Col. George Wright, eighth in- 
fantry, (now major of fourth infantry.) 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Carlos A. Waite, major 
eighth infantry. 





' tain eighth infantry. 


‘fourth infantry. 


‘infantry. 


Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 
Brevet Major William R. Montgomery, cap-| 


Brevet Major Robert C. Buchanan, captain 
Brevet Major William Hoffman, captain sixth 


Brevet Major Martin Burke, captain third ar- 


Se ——_—_—_—=——___. 
Brevet Major James L. Mason, capt; 
Franc » Captain enos. 


Majors by Brevet. 


Captain Robert Anderson, third artillery 
Captain Richard B. Screven, eighth tafe 
Captain Albemarle Cady, sixth infantry 7 
Captain Collison R. Gates, eighth infantry 
Brevet Captain John C. Pemberton, first] : 
tenant, fourth artillery. ee 
Brevet Captain William A. Nichols, § 
tenant second artillery. 
Brevet captain Henry Prince, first lieutenant 
fourth infantry, (now captain.) 
Brevet Captain Lewis A Armistead, first }iey 
tenant, sixth infantry. . 
Brevet Captain James Longstreet, first | 
tenant, eighth infantry. 
Brevet Captain John J. Peck, first lieutenay: 
second artillery. F 
Captain Nathan B. Rossell, fifth infantry. 


Captains by Brevet. 


First Lieut. Edward Johnson, sixth infantry. 

First Lieut. Leonidas Wetmore, sixth infantry. 

First Lieut. Granville O. Haller, fourth infan. 
try, (now captain.) 

First Lieut. John D. Clark, eighth infantry, 

First Lieut. Harvey A. Allen, second artijlery. 

First Lieut. Samuel S. Anderson, secon arti). 
lery. 

Brevet First Lieut. James Oakes, second jjey. 
tenant, second dragoons. 

First Lieut. Fitz-John Porter, fourth artillery. 

Brevet First Lieut. George B. McClellan, <e- 
cond lieutenant, engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. John G. Foster, second 
lieutenant, engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. Edmund L. F. Hardca:tle, 
brevet second lieutenant, topographical engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. Hamilton L. Shields, second 
lieutenant, third artillery, (now first artillery.) 

First Lieut. George P. Andrews, third artillery. 


rst liey- 


leu. 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Hepry M. Judah, fourth infan- 


try, [now first lieutenant. } 


fantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Stone, ordnance. 


Second Lieut. Abram B. Lincoln, fourth infan- 


try, [now first lieutenant. ] 
Second Lieut. Delaney F. Jones, fourth infan- 
try, [now first lieutenant. } 


infantry. 


Second Lieut. Maurice Maloney, fourth infan- 


try, [new first lieutenant. ] 


SREVETS—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 


duct in the battle of Chapultepec, Mexico, Sep 
tember 13, 1847.” 
To date from—September 13, 1847. 
Colonels by Brevet. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Edmund Kirby, paymaster. 


Brevet Lieut. Col. William W. Loring, major 


mounted riflemen, [now lieutenant colonel. | 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Benjamin Huger, captain 
ordnance. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Robert E. Lee, captain en: 
gineers. 
[ To be continued. | 
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NAVY. 

The United States Navy consists of 76 vessels, 
carrying 2174 guns. 

Byrd W. Stevenson, Francis G. Dallas, Wal- 
ter Queen, and Jolin Gale, Midshipmen in the 
U. S. Navy, have been dismissed the service lor 
being concerned in a duel. 


The U. S. Surveying Schooner Ga.vaTin, 3° 
rived at Boston on the 18th inst., having lost her 
topmasts, yards and sails in the severe N. : 
gale of the night before. The Gallatin has been 
actively engaged for the Jast four months 1 
surveying the shoals of Nantucket, in conaex!o® 





Brevet Major James V. Bomford, captain eighth 
infantry. 
Brevet Major William H. 'T. Walker, captain | 


sixth infantry. 


Brevet Major Isaac V. D. Reeye, captain eighth | 


‘ter, arrived at Pensacola, on the 9th inst-, 


with the U. S Steamer Biss. The Gallatin 
is under charge of Lieut. Commander lL. N. Mal- 
fit. She wall be refitted, and resume ber Sul 
veying duties in the Bay. 


The U. S. Steamer Iris, Commander og 
rol 




















































































































Second Lieut. Charles G, Merchant, eighth in- 


Second Lieut. Thomas R. McConnell, fourth 
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jeguna, in four days and 6 hours. The Iris left 
Campeachy on the 2d inst. A Spanish man-of- 
var brig and a schooner were lying there. 

The SaRaTOGA Sloop of war sailed on the 4th 
st. for Pensacola. The Water Witch re- 
mained at Laguna. 

The U. S. bomb brigs, Vesuvius and Etna, the 
<chooners Tampico, Bonito, and Mahonese, and 
ye Steamer Spitfire, are to be sold on the 11th 
proximo. 

The U. S. Steamship ALtecueny has been or- 
dered to proceed, on the 15th November, from 
Rio Janeiro to the Mediterranean. 

The U. S. Frigate Branpywine sailed from 
Pernambuco, 4th inst., for Bahia. 

The U. S. ship InpDEPENDENCE was to sail from 
La Paz, on the July 11, for the Sandwish Islands. 


The U. S. Ship, On1o, was at La Paz on the 
iith July. 

U. 8S. Sure or War Vermont.—The Bunker 
Yill Aurora contains the following notice of this 
addition to our navy, launched on the 14th ult., 
from the Charlestown (Mass.) Navy yard: 

As much inquiry will naturally be excited to 
learn the history and statistics of the ship Ver- 
mont, we have been to considerable trouble to ob- 
ain t.em from the most authentic sources, and 


they are placed bélow. With regard to time 
when the keel was !aid, there is no record of the 


fact, which we have been able to find. The} 


plan of the ship was made and dpproved at Wash- 
ington, August 13, 1818, and one book says the 
building commenced September, 1818. Although 
several workmen and others say the keel was laid 
with much ceremony, in the presence of five or 
six infantry companies and a large concourse of 
people, in tha fall of 1817—that after the keel 
was laid the work was suspended, and the mer 
were employed most of the year 1818 in building 
the ship house and getting out the frame of the 
ship. No work of any consequence has been done 
on the ship for the last twenty years until this 
year, wuen it was only found necessary to put in 
anew keel, caulk her, and otherwise prepare her 
for launching. She has 120 ports, although de- 
signed to carry 84 guns, some of them being 


merely for the shilting of the guns. Her plank- | 


ing is Of pasture oak, which is much superior to 
(he kind now in use, and she is in all respects a 
first rate ship. 


Feet. In. 
Uxtreme length from billet-head to taffrel, 234 0 
Do du tore part of stem to after 
partof stern post, . 212 O 
Extreme length between perpendiculars in- 
side of rabbit at height of gun-deck, to 





cross seam aft, 196 3 
Extreme length of keel, 186 0 
Do do of spar deck, 211 0 
Extreme breadth of beam, 54 4 
Moulded, 53 0 
Depth of hold, from top of spar deck to ceil- 
ing of hold, , 37 4 
Do do do gun deck, 22 0 
ileight from upper side of lower tu upper side 
_ot upper gua deck beam, 7 10 
‘eight trom upper side of upper gun deck 
lo upper side of spar deck, 7 6 
ARMAMENT. 
Length. Weight. Total. 
Lower deck: ft. in. cwt. cwt. 
48in.shell guns, 8 10 63 252 
1 25 42 pounders, 9 1 70 1960 
“pper: 
48in. shellguns, 8 10 63 252 
_ 23 32 pounders, 9 2 61 1708 
opar: 
2 32 pounders, sf 61 122 
18 32 pounders, 6 7 32 576 
Total 84 guns. Tons, 243 10 4870 


Deatn or Commanper Mackenzie.—On the 
13th inst., suddenly, at Sing Sing, New York, 
‘rom an affection of the heart. Alexander Slidell 
entered the navy in 1815, and reached the rank 
of Commander in 1841. He stood, on last year’s 
Register, No. 76 in the list of Commanders. The 
hame of Mackcnzie was added to his original 
tame, inconformity with the wishes of a friend, 
Who leit him property on that condition. He 
was the author of several works,as ‘*A Year 
i Spain,” *Spain Revisited,” and a work on 
Treat Britain, which had a high reputation. 
But he was more extensively known from his of- 
ficial connection with the terrible tragedy of the 
United States brig Somers, in December, 1842. 








Speeches in Congress, 
SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, OF GEORGIA, | 
On the proposed Compromise Bill, delivered in Sen- 

ate, July 26th, 1848. 
Mr. President :—It is with great reluctance that 


tion which, if true, would put every man con- 
nected with it beyond the pale of humanity— 
what motive could we have had for consenting 
to raise this committee? Sir, I had hoped, i 
continue to hope, notwithstanding the opposite 
feeling heretofore manifested in this debate, that 
the attention of the Senate will be directed, not 
to extravagant, distorted, unfounded calumnies 


I consent to occupy the time of the Senate, even | in relation to slavery, but to the questions pre- 


fora very brief period, at this late hour of the 
night, and after so long and laborious a sitting. 
In doing this, sir, I yield to the wishes of others, 





rather than consult my own inclination, and will | 


estéem myself particularly fortunate if after the | 


very discursive debate which has taken place, | 


can recall the attention of the Senate to the real 
question which this bill presents for our conside- | 


ration. ‘This will be accomplished in the sim- 
plest manner, by recurring to the state of the 
debate on the Oregon Bill at the moment when 
the select committee was raised, and the motives 
then openly avowed as influencing the Senate in 
raising it. 





Sir, we had a bill before us proviling for the 


government of the Territory of Oregon, in| 


sented by this bill—the mode of conciliation 
which it proposes. : 
Mr. President, there are some minor objec- 
tions to this bill, to which I will first very briefly 
advert. It is said that the boundaries of New 
Mexico have not yet been definitely settled, and 
that until this is accomplished, it is improper to 
establish a government for that territory. Sir, 
the answer isa plain one. ‘The terms of this 
bill are equally applicable to that territory, 
whether it be of larger or smaller dimensiots. 
Nay, the fact of the existence of the claim of 
Texas to a portion of New Mexico, furnishes of 
itself a strong reason for its organization. It is 
fit that the interests of the United States should 
be protected there by their own officers, and 


which there was contained a provision which as-/| that the territory should not be left in tne anoma- 
serted indirectly the power of Congress to legis-| lous condition in which it now is. 


late on the subject of slavery, and to inhibit its ex- | 
istence in a Territory. ladvert to this fact as| 
well for the purpose of recalling it to the recol- | 
lection of the Senate, as to repel an assertion | 
which has been reiterated in the course of this 
discussion, that it has been provoked by the| 
South: and | avail myself of the occasion to say | 
thatsuch an imputation is entirely inconsistent | 
with the fact. A brief reminiscence will prove | 
the truth of this assertion. The Territorial | 
Committee presented to usa bill for the estab-| 
lishment of a government in Oregon, and Sena- | 
tors pressed upon us the consideration that the | 
condition of that people imperatively demanded | 
the protecting arm of this government. We of | 
the south replied to you:—Give to Oregon such | 
government as her necessities require, but do| 
pot tauntus with the useless assertion of a power | 
which cun have no practical operation there. | 


Again: it is said that the right of appeal 
which is provided by this bill is allusory—that 
the limitation 6f it to cases where the value in 
controversy, exclusive of costs, exceeds two 
thousand dollars will prevent its exercise by a 
person suing for his freedom. Sir, if Senators 
would examine the case mentioned by the Sena- 
ior from South Carolina, (Mr. Butler,) they will 
see that this difllcully ts altogether imaginary.— 
In that case the Supreme Court decided that, 
when, in a petition for freedom, the appeal was 
taken by the petitioner, the requisition as to 
value did not apply, because there the question 
of freedom was the ground of the appeal, and 
that could not be appreciated by money; but 
where the defendant was the appellant, as his 
right of property was the matter in controversy, 
it must be of the money value required by the 
act; but, sir, having acquiesced in this bill, [ de- 


The provision in relation to slavery was inserted | sjre to see its provisions fairly carried out, and 


in this bill for one of two purposes: It was either | 
a wanton exercise of power lo accomplish no legiti-| 
tate object, or it was introduced to acquire the | 
authorily of precedent tor the exertion of the same | 





power in relation to New Mexico and California. | 
We said to you, omit this provision, which is ad-| 
mitted to be useless so far as the people of Ore- | 
gon are covcerned, and you may pass the bill, 


will therefore readily assent to the amendment 
suggested by the senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Johnston,) or any other which may be necessary 
to accomplish the object. a 

But, again: it is objected that this is an eva- 
sion of our duty—a transfer to the Supreme 
Court of a responsibility which we ought our- 
selves to assume. Mr. President, thisis a mis- 


with whatever speed you chogse to give to it.| apprehension. Congress forbears to exercise a 


North, then, and not the South, which must be 
responsible lor avy consequences which may re- 
sult from it. 

The debate proceeded, and various discord- 
ant propositions were presented to the Sen- 
ate. Northern senators asserted the uncon- 
trolled, unlimited power of Congress to legis- 
late for the ‘Territory. We venied the exist- 
enc of that power in the extent which was 
claimed for it. They maintained that, even in 
the absence of legislation by Congress, slavery 
could not existin Oregon because, as they con-- 
tended, it is an institulion Contrary to nature, ex 
isting only by statute and therefore necessarily 
local. We questioned the correctness of this 
position; but we said to our opponents, if you 
have confidence in your vupinion that slavery 
cannot exist where itis not protected by positive 
Slutule, act upon your conviclion; forbear to 
legislate—strike this provision from the bill, and 
it will pass without opposition from the south, 
Gentlemen were unwiiling to rely upon their 
own repeatedly avowed convictious. ‘hey in. 
sisted upon legislating where they asserted that 
legislation was undecessary, and as a conse- 
quence, therefore admitted that it was useless. 

In the wadst of this protracted discussion, the 
senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton,) actuated 
by motives which found a cordial response from 
a majority of the Senate, proposed to raise the 
select committee, the result of whose labors is 
before you. And now, sir, 1 inquire for what 
purpose was that committee raised, if it was not 
with the hope of avoiding this exciting discussion 
on the subject of slavery? If we could have 
anticipated the rhetorical displays, alike viola- 


| 


‘constitution and laws. Whena case arises un- 








live of truth and decorum, which bave been dis- | 
played in this discussion—if we could have for- | 
seen that the occasion would have been seized | 
upon to uller denunciations against this institu- 


| Your refusal imposed upon %s the necessity of | doubtful power by legislating on this subject. 
moving to strike out the section relating to slave. | 
ry, aud thus this discussion originated. It is the | 


It leaves the conflicting claims which have giv- 
en rise to an exciting discussion in this chamber, 
on the footing on which they stand under the 


der these, the court, in the exercise of its appro- 
propriate jurisdiction, will take cognizance of 
it; but this would be equally true if you were 
to legislate on the subject. You will not deprive 
that Court of jurisdiction, or impose it upon 
them, by legislating or by refusing to legislate. 
If we abstain, it is because experience has taught 
us, in the course of this protracted discussion, 
that.we cannotcome to any satisfactory result by 
legislating on the subject of slavery in these 
territories. 

And now, having stated, and I hope satisfacto- 
rily answered, the minor objections to this bill 
I proceed to present my own. It is by no means 
acceptable to mesir. It I had been free to choose, 
the rights of my constituents should have been 
placed on a very different footing. The fact 
that a southern planter emigrating to one of 
these territories, and carrying with him his 
slave property, is liable to be harrassed by vexa- 
tious litigation, constitutes a serious objection. 
The disposition to acquiesce in a bill containing 
such a provision, is an evidence of the strength 
as wellas the sincerity of our desire, to adjust 
this unhappy controversy. 1 have yielded my 
assent to it, from the consideration that a decision 
in a single case would settle finally the principles 
applicable to all; and tvat that decision may be 
promptly had. Questioning as | do, the power of 
Congress to legisiate on the subject of slavery, 
the provisions in this bill in relation to the ‘Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, are by no means acceptab!e to 
me, and, standing alone, would not have received 
my vote. Aspartof a measure of peace and 
conciliation, they are presented to me in a differ- 
ent aspect. I know the deep interest which 1s 
felt on this subject— how much it concerns us 
all that it shoujd be amicably adjusted. In the 
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history of all governments, cases have occurred 
which were not co:.templated, and were there 
fore not provided for by the organic law. This, 
I think, is such a case, and feeling that the 
safety of the people is the supreme law; that 
the continued agitation of this question may en- 
danger the peace and harmony of the Union, | 
yield my constitutional scruples to the ardent 
desire which I feel to test the efficiency of this 
measure as one of peace and conciliation. 

Even this poor boon we are not permitted to 
accept. The Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Corwin,) 
declares that, with his consent, no Southern man 
shall be allowed to emigrate to any one of the 
territories of the United States, taking with 
him his slave property. The inhibition applies 
not only to the present, but to all future time ; 
not merely to territory already acquired, but to 
whatever may be acquired hereafter. Whether 
the acquisition be made by conquest or by pur 
chase, the blood and treasure of the South must 
be contributed in their full proportion, but all 
right of participation is to be denied to them. 
The Senator does indeed admit that what is ac- 
quired by rapacity and military violence, may be 
subject to distribution, on the principle of ‘honor 
among thieves”—rather, it would seem, for the 
purpose of giving scope to his anathema against 
the mode of acquisition, than from any deference 
to Southern rights. Nevertheless,.it is an adinis 
sion which authorises me to inquire if the opin- 
ions of that Senator as to the mode in which 
the territories of New Mexico and California 
were acquired, have undergone change? He 
voted with me in favor of the resolution which | 
submitted to the Senate, as an amendment to the 
three million bill; and against the bill itself. 
He voted with me to strike out (hat part of the 
boundary in the lreaty with Mexico which gave 
these lerritories to the United States ; and, failing 
in these modes of resistance, he voted with me 
against the treaty itself. In all these cases we 
asserted that the object of the Administration 
was to co-erce Mexico to submit to this dismem- 
berment by the terror of our arms; thatit would 
be an acquisition by conquest, which was alike 
hateful to us both. Has be changed his opinion ? 
Does he believe now that these territories have 
been fairly acquired by purchase ? that they have 
been fully yielded by Mexico? that they have 
been extorted by the terror of our arms? Or does 
he still believe, as he was wont to do, that they 
have been wrested by force of arms froma fee- 
ble republic—that it is an acquisition by con- 
quest? If so, the admission of the Senator de- 
stroys the argument, and renders quite barmless 
the sentimental vituperative rhetoric with which 
he has assailed the rights of the South. 

i have been gratified by the reply which the 
senator from Ohio has been enabled to give to 
the inquiry addressed to him by the senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) that he is unconsious 
of having used the language attributed to bim by 
that senator, and that, if used, (as it certainly 
was,) he now disclaims it. Having entertained 
sentiments of respect and good will for the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, he will add to my gratification if 
he is enabled also to disclaim, or willing to re- 
cal, another portion of his remarks. la speaking 
0: slavery as it existed in the Southern States, | 
adverted to the affection which subsisted between 
the colored nurse and the child committed to her 
care. ‘The Senator was pleased to speak of that 
portion of my remarks in terms of eulogy, and as 
having for a moment beguiled his judgment and 
Jed-him to believe that this was indeed the pa- 
triarchal institution which it was represented to 
be. He proceeded to say that he was awakened 
from his delusion by the inquiry of the Senator 
from Florida, (Mr. Westcott,) in relation to the 
power of the territorial legislatures, under the 
provisions of this bill,to establish patrol laws, 
which, he said, were enacted in the South * to 
prevent these affectionate nurses from throttling 
their young masters.” 

Mr. Corwin. I did not suppose the Senator 
from Georgia could have misunderstood my 
meaning in the manner in which I presented the 
contrast referred to. All that I said on this suv- 
ject was to present the necessily of watching 
these staves, in the form of illustration, in a 
playful way. 

Mr. Berrien. Mr President, I leave this part 
of the subject with a single rewark: that such 
levily was, in my judgment, unsuited to the oc- 
casion; that the wit which sparkles, is that 
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Let us pass to the consideration of the more 
important grounds of opposition to this bill. The 
interests which it involves are sectional, and the 
discussion of it bas unhappily become so. North- 
ern Senators oppose it, because it surrenders 
what they are pleased to denominate the rights 
of the non-slaveholding States, while those 
Southern Senators to whom it is unacceptable 
rest their opposition on the ground that it sur 
renders the rights of the South. Surely, sir, this 
must be a bill of very singular properties, to be 
open to such directly opposite objections. The 
claims of the North and South are exactly op- 
posed, and yet it is said to surrender both. Now 
sir, this cannot be. One class of disputants or 
the other, must be in error. In my judgment 
they are both so. 


To my Southern friends I desire to submit this 
simple question. The bill abstains from legisla- 
ting on the vexed question of slavery. It leaves 
that to be decided by the people of the Territo- 
ries, when they are in sufficient numbers to be 
admitted as States, and are engaged in forming 
their State constitutions. In the meantime, if 
any question of freedom or slavery should arise, 
the judiciary will take cognizance of it, not by 
virtue of any provision in this bill, but in the ex- 
ercise of their pre-existing jurisdiction. All 
that it does in this regard is to speed the decision 
of the case by the appellate tribunal. In what 
sense this can be said to be a surrender of South- 
ern righis, | am totally at a loss to understand. 
Ina government like ours; that which is pro- 
perly called a right, is something substantial—ea- 
pable of being maintained in judicature, and 
thereout—something which a court of justice 
would be bound to recognize. To say that we 
have no right which the highest judicial tribunal 
would recognize, is to admit that we have no 
right at all, but such as Congress may be pleased 
to confer upon us—is to concede in its whole ex- 
tent, the argument which is urged in support of 
the right of the North to the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of these Territories. Now, sir, 1 do not 
entertain this opinion. If I did—if I thought 
that in strict law our right could not be main- 
tained, with the conviction which | have of the 
undoubted equily of the claim of the South to 
participate in all acquisitions made by the ex- 
penditure of the common blood and treasure of 
all the States, | would have remained silent, and 
would have left the argument to be sustained 
bv those who were to profit by its allowance. 
I have asserted the claim of the South, an! am not 
willing to return to my constituents and tell them 
that I have asserted that claim, but had not suf- 


‘ficient confidence iff its validity to trust it to ju- 


dicial decision. If we have no right to carry 
our slaves into these territories without the per- 
mission of Congress, (and thatis the position in 
which this argument places us,) we may aban- 
don at once the idea of having any share in them, 


|for the Missouri Compromise was rejected by 


the Select Committee, and will be by the House 
whenever it is offered. 


But let us examine the argument which de- 
nies this right. It runs thus: 

Slavery exists only by force of local statutes, 
and is not protected beyond the limits within 
which they operate. The laws of a_ con- 
quered country continue in force until they 
are repealed by the conqueror. Slavery has 
been abolished in New Mexico and California, 
and cannot be re-established there, without the 
sanction of Congress—by the repeal of the 
existing Jaw, and the enactment of a law of 
slavery. 

Now, sir, itis not true in point of fact, that 
slavery exists or has existed, only by force of 
local statutes. The fact has been assumed in 
certain jndicial decisions, and has been reitera- 
ted here, but it is contradicted in others, and is 
ulterly at variance with the historic record of 
the original States. Whoever will consult 
this, will find that slavery existed in all the colo- 
nies before any law was passed to authorize it. 
lt was introduced into them by the cupidity of 
the mother country, (seeking to avail herself of 
the profits of the African slave trade, and of 
the market which the colonies afforded for the 
sale of slaves,) not only without any local law 
to authorize it, but in the face of the remon- 
strances of the colonists, and of acts passed by 
local legislatures, which were negatived by the 
royal governors. When, in process of time, it 


which inflicts no wound, and that calumny is not! became necessary to regulate this peculiar class 
divested of its odious character becauge it is ut-! of people, and to distinguish between those who 


tered in the form of sarcasm. 


were iree and those who were slaves, such laws 
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were passed ; but slavery existed long anterior 
0 


their enactment. The case of Georgia js «,: 

i j j ; Siry. 
king in this particular. That colony was sett] 
in 1732, under the governmentof trustees. 1." 
continued for about twenty years, 
surrendered their character, and it became 
royal province. In 1756 the trustees passeq i 
act prohibiting the use and importation of a 
groes into the colony, yet in despite of this i 
were introduced from South Carolina ; 80 thay 
when the government of the trustees ceased it 
was deemed advisable to repeal the prohibitory 
act. But the first law recognizing the existenc, 
of slavery in that colony was passed in 1770, some 
twenty years after. Such, on €Xamination, 
be found to have been the fact, 1 doubt not, jy 
all the colonies. There is an express recogni. 
tion of it in a case decided in Louisiana, jy 
which the court say :—it is an admitted fact th; 
slavery has been permitted and tolerated jn 4), 
the colonies established in America by the moth. 
er country. And again:—Slavery existed in tho 
colonies long before any legislative act of ti, 
mother country authorized their introduction 
except the charter of the African company, and 
before any colonial act had passed declaring i 
existence. 

In a case decided in Virginia, the court say; 
The slavery of the African has existed from the 
time of bringing them into the colony—in many 
States by express enactments declaring them 
slaves. in others, by custom. 

In Virginia it is certain that slavery existed 
long before any local laws were passed to au- 
thorize it—now, votwithstanding the Provincia} 
Legislature attempted to impose a tax which 
would amount to a prohibition of their importa- 
tion, and so little foundation is there for the as- 
sertion that slavery exists only by force of loca} 
statutes, which has so often been made on this 
floor, that in the case of Louisiana to which | 
have first referred, the court say: It may be 
laid down as a legal axiom, thatin all govern- 
ments, in which the municipal regulations are 
not absolutely opposed to slavery, persons re- 
duced to that state may be beld in it. 

The foundation of the first proposition, the 
assumed fact on which it rests, is therefore taken 
from it. Itis not true, as we have seen, that 
slavery exists only by force of local statutes. It 
existed in these colonies long anterior to any lo- 
cal statute in relation to it. Those statutes re- 
cognised and regulated, but did not establish it. 
The principle stated by the Conrt in Louisiana, 
to which J have referred, was that on which it 
rested. The persons brought to the colonies by 
the African company, had been reduced to sla- 
very, according to the laws and customs of their 
own country, either as Captives In war, or 10 
whatever other mode, and there being bo muni- 
cipal regulation in the colonies opposed to it, 
they were held in that condition, The remain- 
ing branch of this proposition, that slavery can- 
not exist beyond the limits of the State in which 
it is established, 1 will consider presently. 

The next proposition stated by Senators Is 
this: The laws of a conquered country remain io 
force until they are altered by the conqueror. It 
is not netessary to deny this position, but it is de- 
sirable to understand it. A country subdued by 
force of arms is held a8 a conguest until the right 
of the conqueror is acknowleaged by a treaty o! 
peace, or until so Jong a time has elapsed as to 
destroy the right of post timine of the nation from 
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will 


whom it has been wrested by force of arms. If 


it had been yielded in the treaty of peace, the 
terms of that treaty settle the condition of the In- 
habitants. Now, that New Mexico and Calilor- 
nia are the fruits of conquest—that Mexico has 
been compelled to yieid them by the terror of our 
arms, and for the preservation of her nationality 
—is a proposition which I do not doubt. But she 
has yielded them, and a definitive treaty of peace 
has settled the condition of their inhahitants. They 
no longer stand upon the footing of a conquered 
people. They were left by the terms of that » 
ty free to choose between Mexico and the Unite 


States. If they had adhered to the former, they 


would have continued to enjoy the benefit of 
Mexican laws by a removal to some other part? 
Mexico. If they chose the latter, they became 
at once entitled to the privileges of cilizens of the 
United States, and in due time to be admitted as 
members of the Union. Can those privileges ¥® 
enjoyed in subserviance to Mexican Laws‘ 
citizen of the United States has the privilege © 
worshipping God according to the dictates o! his 
own conscience. The jaws of Mexico peaserie 
the only form in which that worship ts allowed. 
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«ven of the United States is entitled to his 
A citizen | 

sonal liberty ; lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels are liable for the payment of his debts, 
put his person is exempt. For non-payment of a 
gebt the laws of Mexico subject to slavery, 

which can only be terminated by the certificate 
of the creditor that the debt has been discharged. 
Are Mexicans who have elected to become citi- 
zens of the United States still subject to these 
jaws? Are citizens of the United States who 
have emigrated or may emigrate to these territo- 
ries, to be subjected to them? Who will affirm 
this? Let it be remembered that, in no one of 
the cases which have been referred to by Sena- 
‘ors, was the question we are considering distinct- 
ly in issue. 

The opinions on which they rely are the obiter 

dicta of the learned judges who uttered them. In 
the case decided by Lord Mansfield, the question 
was, whether the King, by virtue of his royal 
prerogative—that is, independent of Parliament 
—could impose the duty or tax which was the 
subject of controversy. It was a question of 
British constitutional law, and was tte ouly one 
decided in the case. In the case of Center, the 
jnquiry related to the validity of a decree in a 
court of admiralty in Florida, established by the 
Territorial Legislature, under the authority of 
Congress ; and the questions which it was neces- 
sary todecide were the right of this Govern- 
ment to acquire territory, and the consequent 
power to govern it. In the case of Strother and 
Lucas, the point decided was, that the inhabitants 
of Louisiana were entitled to the protection of 
their property, as well under the treaty as by the 
law of nations, and, in determining the question 
of title to have the benefit of those laws under 
which it accrued. The distinct question whether 
ihe laws of a country which is acquired by trea- 
ty, incorporated into the United States as an in- 
tegral portion of it whose inhabitants are decla- 
red to be entitled to the privilege of citizens of 
the United States, and for which a Territorial 
Government has been established by Congress— 
the question whether those laws continue to exist 
and to operate prospectively, has not, I think, 
been decided. In relation to the past, they are 
certainly effective to protect rights acquired un- 
der them; but in relation to the future, the laws 
of the United States and those made by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, under the authority delega- 
ted them, are the only recognized laws of the 
Territory, unless Congress shall otherwise pro- 
vide. Accordingly, in the act establishing Terri- 
torial Governments in Louisiana and Florida, 
there is in each Case an express provision contin- 
ulng the pre-existing laws, under oertain restric- 
lions. It without this provision they would have 
been in force, why was it made? 

But, Mr. President, it is quite certain, that sla- 
very is abolished in Mexico? 1 do not speak 
now of peonage, or white slavery, but that of the 
African race?) The Senator from Rhode Island, 
(Mr. Clarke,) has exhibited the decrees of the 
Mexican President and Congress of the 15th 
Seplember, 1829, and of 1837. Now, it is very 
clear that sla‘ery had not been abolished by the 
Istact, or there would have remaine@ no slaves 
lo be manumilted by the second. And yet il pro- 
Vides that the ** owners of slaves manumitted by 
this (the second) act shall be indemnified for the 
interest they bold in them,” &c. It is certain, 
then, that there were slaves in Mexico in 1837, 
notwithstanding the decree abolishiog slavery in 
1829. ‘he truth I suppose to be, that these de- 
crees were acts declaratory of the will of the Go- 
vernment, to be carried into effect when its finan- 
Clal condition permitted. They did not mean to 
deprive the owner of his property without in- 
demnifying him. Accordingly, in the second de- 
cree, they provide lor an appraisement and the 
issue of scrip to the owner, payable at the ‘T'rea- 
sury. This appraisement was to be made by * du- 
ly considering the personal qualities of the slaves.” 
How were the appraisers to do this unless the 
Slaves were produced to them, and how could 
they be produced if they became free co instanti, 
On the publication of the decree, and belore the 
appraisements were made, and of course at li- 
berty to go wherever they might think proper. 1 
Suppose, therefore, looking merely to these de- 
Crees, that the abolition of slavery in Mexico 
‘nacted by them remains to be completed by the 
appraisement of the slaves, and the indemnifica- 
ion of their owners, and that until this is done, 
they are inoperative, or rather their operation is 
10complete. 

And now, sir, having offered to the Senate such 
‘Uggestions as occur to me on the question we 


per 
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have been examining, a turn to the consideration 
of that which is in my judgment most important 
—the right of every citizen of the United States 
to remove with his property, of whatsoever kind 
to any territory of the United States. He who 
denies this is prepared to deny the right of all to 
participate equally in that which has been acqui- 
red by the united effort of all ; to assert, as a le- 
gislator, what.as an individual he would blush to 
affirm, that the majority of a joint association 
have a right to appropriate exclusively to them- 
selves the whole gains of the co partnership. The 
farmer of the North may emigrate to these terri- 
tories with his family and household goods, with 
his apprentices and hired Jaborers, his herds and 
his flocks, his property of every description. 
Why ts not a like privilege accorded to the South- 
ern planter? I am told that negroes are not pro-| 
perty beyond the limits of the states in which the 
owner resides: that beyond those limits they are 
considered as persons, over whom the owner can 
exercise no dominion. Mr. President, | have be- 
fore pointed out the fallacy of this position, but | 
I desire again to expose it to the view of the Se- 
nate. Sir, no case has been, no case can be pro- 
duced to sustain it. Certain State courts have 
aflirmed that a slave brought with the consent of | 
his owners within the limits of a State, whose | 
laws forbid slavery, thereby becomes free. The | 
correctness of these decisions may well be doubt- | 
ed, so far as they apply to a citizen of the United | 
States transiently passing through such States, 
not resident therein; but, waiving this it must be 
obvious to every Senator that they fall very short 
of the position which they are adduced to main- 
tain. They do not decide that the slave becomes 
free by passing beyond the limits of the State) 
where his master resides, but by entering within | 
the limits of a State whose laws sorbid stavery. To | 
sustain the position which is contended here, it is 
necessary to produce a case which decides that) 
a slave becomes free by passing into a territory | 
where there is no law prohibiting slavery which | 
is the common property of all the people of the, 
United States, whose inhabitants owe a common) 
allegiance to a government whose constitution | 
and laws do not prohibit, butexpressly recognize | 
the proprietary interest of the master in his) 
slave. Such a case has not and can not be pro-| 
duced. The precise converse was decided in the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the case to which | 
| have before referred. The learned Judge who 
pronounced it as a legal axiom, that in all govern- 
meats in which the municipal regulations are not | 
absolutely opposed to slavery, persons reduced to 
that state may be held in it. If then, the aboli-| 
tion of slavery has not been completed in Mexi-| 
co, or if, as 1 suppose, Mexican laws will have | 
ceased to exist, under the provisions of the treaty, 
from the establishment of territorial governments | 
in New Mexico and California, and the extension | 
of the laws of the United States over them, this | 
is, then, the precise case suggested by the seed 
preme Court of Louisiana, in which persons pre- | 
viously reduced to slavery, may be held in it. 

] have said that slaves are recognized as such 
in the constitution and Jaws of the United States. 
They are recognized both as persons and as pro- | 
perty. As persons they constitute an element of 
representation, giving political rights to their own- | 
ers which they would not otherwise possess, As | 
properly they are liable to taxation, and have been | 
subjected to it whenever you have resorted todi-| 
rect taxes. Your laws provide for the taxation | 
of slaves, and the collection of the tax by dis- 
tress and sale, by your officer of the slave so 
taxed. Under the operation of these laws, slaves | 
are now held who have been purchased from | 
your officer, under warrants issued by your com- | 
mand. They have been sold at your instance, | 
and the proceeds of the sales have been paid into | 
the national treasury. You are daily repeating 
this operation by the sale of slaves under execu- 
tions founded on judgments recovered against de- 
faulting officers. Do you meanto deny the title 
which has been given by your command, under 
the authority of your laws, while you retain in 
your treasury the price of the slave? 
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Again: elaves are recognized as properly by 
your navigation laws. You provide for their trans- 
portation coastwise, from the port of any State 
to ‘any portor place within the limits of the 
United States.” You require certain things to be 
done by the owner, and thereupon your officer, 
under the authority of law, grants him a permit 
lo transport his slave expressly to any port or 
place within the limits of the United States, to 
be sold as a slave, or to be held to service or la- 








bor. Nyw, consider the operation of these laws 


——— 





on the question before us. A citizen of Savan- 
nah holding a slave, the issue of one purchased 
by him from your officer, under a sale for direct 
taxes, for which he has paid the price which you 
hold, goes before the collector of that port, and 
having complied with the requisitions of thatlaw 
Obtains from him a permit to transport that slave 
to Monterey, a port or place within the limits of 
the United States, there to be sold asa slave, or 
to be held to service or labor; and having your 
title to this slave, and you having his money, he 
has alsu your permit tocarry him there asaslave, 
tell me what authority is there in any Territory 
of this Union which can override and nullify 
that of the Supreme Government on which it 
depends, and from which it derives whatever 
power it possesses? Holding a title to this slave, 
given by your officer under the authority of your 
laws, while the price which he has paid yet re- 
mains in the National Treasury—having your 
permit to carry him there to be sold as a slave, 
or to be held to service or labor, what authority 
in thas territory, over which you have exclusive 
dominion, can wrest from the owner the right 
which he has thus acquired to the labor and ser- 
vice of this slave? 
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In a speech lately made by Sir William Moles- 
worth in the British House of Commons, he said: 


For what purpose do we keep 9,000 troops in 
North Ameriea? (hear, hear!] Is it to protect 
the colonists against the United States? But if 
they are loyal at heart they are strong enough to 
protect themselves; if they are disloyal, thrice 
9,000 men will not keep them down, [hear, hear.] 
But suppose they were to separate trom us, and 
to form independent states, or even to join the 
United States, would they not become more pro- 
filable as colonists than they are at present? 
[hear!] The United States of America, are in 
the strictest signification of the word, still colo- 
nies of Great Britain, [hear!] as Carthage was a 
colony of Tyre, and the cities of Ionia and Sicily 
were colonies of Greece; for the word colony 
does not necessarily imply dependency, but 


merely a community composed of persous who 


have removed from one country and settled in 
another, for the purpose of cultivating it [hear, 
hear!]. Now our colonies (as I will term them) 
of the United States are in every point of view 
more useful to us than all our other colonies put 
together [hear, hear!]. In 1844 we exported to 
the United States, produce and manufactures to 
the value of £8,000,000—an amount equal to the 
whole of our real export trade to all our colonial 
dominions, which we govern at a cost of £4,000- 
000 a year; while the United States costs us for 
consular and diplomatic services not more than 
£15,000 a year, [hear, hear!] and not one ship 
of war is required to protect our trade with the 
United States. 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE PRESENT 
COLONIAL POLICY. 


The powerful and instructive speech of Sir 
William Molesworth is by far the ablest and 
the completest exposure of colonial misrule that 
has ever been laid before the public. ‘I'he rot- 
tenness of the whole fabric is laid bare, and nota 
word can be said with any show of decency or 
grace even in extenuation—unless, indeed, it be 
to acknowledge the evil manfully and to set 
about reformation. 

We have, exclusive of the possessions under 
the management of the East India Company, 
forty Colonies,—four in Europe, five in North 
America, five in Africa, three among the Asiatic 
Islands, and five in the Pacific. The very num. 
ber is overwhelming. ‘hese Colouies are scat- 
tered to the 47th degree of South !atitude, and 
Britain’s red mark reaches to the magnetic pole; 
in longitude they make the circle of the globe. 
Our whole colonial population is 5,000,000 ; one- 
half of which only is of European race, or of the 
race of the conqueror, the remainder consisting 
of 1,400,000 feeble and semi-barbarous Cingalese, 
and 1,000,000 of more barbarous emancipated 
Africans. The whole are scattered unequally 
over about 5,000,000 of square miles, giving con- 
sequently about one inhabitant to each mile! 

‘The expense of governing our 5;000,000 of co- 
lonists is, according to Sir William Molesworth’s 
judicial and careful estimate, a charge of 8 ,000- 
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0001. a year; one-half falling on the nation, and 
one half on the colonists themselves. All the 
charges of the territories under the government 
of the East India Company, with 120,000,000 
of inhabitants, are covered by a revenue of about 
22,000,000l., including the interest of a large 
public debt, Indian and European. Were the 
Indian expenditure on the same scale as that of 
** the Colonies,” taking population as the basis of 
our estimate, it would amount exactly to 192, 
000,000/., which would be from eight to nine 
years’ purchase of the whole Indian revenue. 
On the other hand, were the colonial expendi- 
ture on the same scale as the Indian, it ought, in- 
stead of being 8,000,000/., to be less than 1, 
000,000/. This is an useful illustration, and~ the 
more so asthe Hon. the East lodia Company 
is not considered too parsimonious an admunis- 
trator. 

But the cost of Colonies to the nation estima- 
ted by Sir William Molesworth does not include 
the burthen of monopolies, which may, even af- 
ter their mitigation, be still taken at not Jess than 
3,000 ,0001. which added to the 4,000,000/. will 
make 7,000,000/. If, then, it were possible to 
get rid of the whole of this unprofitable burthen, 
it would be a measure equivalent to paying off at 
once, **one-feurth part” of the whole national 
debt! The evil is, certainly, too inveterate and 
Jong continued to admit of so great a reform; 
but a reasonable approach to it is easy, and 
ought fo be the objoct of an enlightened adminis- 
tration. 

As to any solid national advantage derivable 
from the majority of our Colonies, he would be 
a bold man that would attempt any rational proof 
of it. ‘To vapour in general terms, of which there 
has been too much, serves only to mystify, and is 
mischievous. A few. of them are yaluable for 
the protection of our commerce among barba- 
rous nations; and a few may, although this is 
more doubtful, be necessary to the maintenance 
of our naval and military power. As to emigra- 
tion, the relief which we have received from it 
we owe chiefly tothe United States ; which takes 
five emigrants to ove taken by our own Colonies, 
the best of which are less fit to receive emigra- 
tion than the territory of the Union—and the ma- 
jority of them, from cliinate, altogether unfit. 

Commerce was the original purpose for which 
the Colonies were founded, and yet there is no 
one respect in which the failure has been so emi 
nent. Ina bolstered trade we exported to them 
in 1844 to the declared value of 9,000,0001.; and 
in order to enable our merchants to gain proba- 
bly some ten per cent. profit on this amount, that 
is 90U,000/., the nation has to pay in charges and 
monopoly burthens 7,000 000/., which is a pre- 
mium of from 700l. to SUUl. per cent. on the 
profitsof the question! Our exports to the Uni- 
ted States are, at least, equal to those to all our 
Colonies in the five quarters of the globe, and 
they cost the nation nothing, unless a consulate 
of 15, 0U0l. a year be worth naming. Compared, 


then to the Colonies which we preserve, the Colo- | 


nies which we have Jost are a pecuniary gain of 
7 ,000,0002. per annum. 

Our exports to the West Indies amount to 2, 
800,000/., but our expenditure on their amount 
is 700,0U0/., to which if we add the protection to 
sugar, molasses, rum, und cofltee, it will be 
found thatthe expense which we incur exceeds 
the whole value of the trade, and cannot be less 
than ten times as great as the whole of its profits. 
Our exports to Brazil are larger than those to the 
West Indies, and they cost us nothing. The 


profits of this trade are, therefore,a clear gain ; | 


whereas for every shilling the nation gains in the | 
West trade it loses ten! | 


I which already exist. ‘There are, at least, ten 
Colonies, or one-fourth part of the whole num- 
ber, at present administered by the Crown, and 
admitted to be the worst administered. By grant- 
ing free constitutions to these, their own govern- 
ment would be more efficientiy and economical 
ly administered, and a vast amount of vain and 
unprofitable labor saved to the Colonial Office. 

| Examiner. 





[From the London Economist ] 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


At the time of the Commonwealth, the Dutch 
were the objects of our jealousy and maritime 
animosity ; now the Americans have taken their 
place. We never heara word now about Dutch 
ships, but much about American ships. We ad- 
mit the danger of their rivalry. By their supe 
rior skill and better management, with no other 
advantages, they have ousted®us nearly from the 
South Sea whale fishery. They have set us the 
example—taught us how to improve; but our 
ship-masters and merchants, wedded to their own 
customs, and impeded certainly by duties on 


prevent them sailing as cheap as the Americans, 
have been slow to learn, and the Americans have 
distanced them. That may be assumed as an exam- 








overpowering. It is perfectly clear, that, were 
there no increase of population and wealth, there 


of shipping. It is equally clear, therefore, that, 
of two maritime countries, ceteris paribus, that one 
will multiply its mercantile shipping and seamen 
the fastest which most rapidly increases in popu 
lation and wealth. Even including all the colo- 


ihe United States, 1s much greater than the ratio 
in our country. They have more’ means, 
and the peculiarities of their institutions allow 
of freedom for enterprise, and of a rapid devel 
opmentof population ard wealth, which are im- 
practicable in Great Britain, or in any of the 
vid countries of Europe. America receives 
by hundreds of thousands the overflowing popu- 
lation of Europe into her bosom; and must 
in proportion increase faster than any of 
the states of Europe. No navigation laws of 
ours Cap in avy important degree retard the rapid | 
development of the formidable rival; and what- | 
jever retards that, will ina great degree (inti- | 
‘mately connected as the two countries are by | 
commerce) retard the development of the re- 
sources to the maritime power of England. Ex-| 
perience has shown that asthe United States | 
grow -ipn greatness, we grow too, though ved 
quite as rapidly. itis for our interest, therefore 
—unable as we are, and shall be, ullimately to) 
prevent her surpassing England—to share her | 

| 





| 





greatuess by the most friendly acts—to do noth- 
ing to retard—and everything in our power to 
/promote it. Instead, therefore, of following the 
narrow policy of Mr. Herries and the ship-own- 
/ers, to close our East ludia and colonial trade 
to the Americans, the future welfare of the 
nation requires that we should remove ail restric- 
tions on that and every other trade in which the 
Americans are concerned, sure that whatever 
promotes their trade will promote our own; and 

that whatever unites the two nations in friendly 
‘bonds will tend to develope the resources, and 
| preserve, for an immeasurable period, the gran- 
‘deur of our own country. 





IRELAND.—We find in a recent number of the 
London Agricultural and Industrial Journal, some 


We must take other opportunities of recurring | teresting statistics bearing upon the questions 


to this subject—far too large and important a one 
for a single discussion. We have probably, how- | 
ever, said enough to show that a great evil exists | 
which must be abated. Some inconsiderate par- | 
ties would ascribe the whole blame of ils exist- | 
ence to the Colonial Office; but this is simply 
childish. No amountof talent, diligence, or offi- | 
cialdexterily can compensate for innate defects | 
which are irremediable ; and the consequence is | 
that the satisfactory administration of five mll- 
lions of men, scattered over 5,000,000 of square 
miles of the earth’s surface, by any power that 


‘of population, food and Jabor in Ireland. It is 


siaied that the population of Ireland, as determi- 
ned by the census of 1841, is 8,175,124 souls, of 
whom four milliéns are males ; and of these, two 
millions and a quarter may be considered as of 


| the laboring age. Now, as there are in Ireland 


thirteen millions and a half acres of arable land, 
there is precisely the allocation, to every 100 
acres of 17 laboring men; but as of the Irish po- 
pulation only two-thirds are actually engaged in 


agriculture, itmay be considered that to every 


1U0 acres there are 11 laborers dependent for 


can be created in Downing street, is sbout as;€™ployment; and on those again are depend- 


hopeless as a wise and efficient administration of 
‘ ‘ . 
the Chinese Empire from the same locality. 


ent for support, females, old men and children, 


‘to the number of 29; and these persons must be 


The obvious remedy as far as it can be carried, | supported by the land out of the produce before 


is to delegate the adwinistration of the Colonies | 
to themselves—to create more representative | 
governments, and to interfere less with those 





prolits can be reckoned, or the value and propor 


timber and other articles, which did operate to; 


ple of a rivalry that mustin the end be perhaps | 


could be no increase of trade, and no increase | 


nies of Great Britain, the ratio of increase in| 


A — —————— 


whole country: 8 hus for the 


Agricultural females 97 

Old men and boys, - Tar, tn 

Agricultural laborers, 1,490 107 
Total, 5,418.57 


Now, if we refer to the circumstances und 
which the working land upon the large farm « od 
tem is conducted, we shall find, as we} dl 
practice as from the estimates put forward by the 
best informed writers, such as Professor oa 
that on a farm of five hundred acres there will 
be permanently engaged the farmer, his stewary_ 
or foreman, and twenty workmen. There will 
be atcertain seasons extra field work done by 
men, women, and children, who, if notof the (;. 
milies of the workmen, must be drawn from some 
source external to the farm, and must, except - 
those short periods, live upon means not derived 
from farm labor. The staff of the farm employ- 
ed upon and living by means of it is reckoned 4s 

above. Now let us suppose thirteen and a hajg 

| millions of acres of arable land in Ireland array. 
i ged and cultivated on this plan, there will be em. 
ployed twenty-two persons to each 500 acres - 
but we have seen tbat upon 500 acres there are 
dependent fifty-five working males. Employ- 
ment, cannot, therefore, be afforded to one-half. 
‘indeed but to two-fifths, and there will re. 
main: 





| Females, 1,725,671 
| Old men and male children, 721,508 
| Laborers, 894,063 





3,351,242 
For whom the Jand can afford no employment: 
who cannot by their labor earn in any way their 
| share of the produce of the land ; and the ques- 
tion, truly important for the Jandlord who has to 
seek for rent, as well as for the farmer who ha> 
|to pay rent, is the manner in which these three 
and ahalf millions of surplus people are to be 
removed, or in some way provided for. 
| We have presented, it will be understood, not 
our own views but the substance of an article 
\from a foreign periodical. Sir Richard Kane is 
the reputed author; but by whoever written, it 


| contains food for reflection. 











lions of rent can be struck—in all 40 persons, of 
whom 20 are females, 9 are feeble old men and 
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THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
How it affects the Farmer and the Planter. 


Shipped in 1820 365 tons. 
" 1825 34,893 * 
a 1829 112.083 “ 


“ 1834 383,547“ 
‘ 1837 881,026 “ 
“ 1838 739,293 « 
« 1839 819 327“ 
“ 1840 865,414“ 
“ 1841 1,108,899“ 
“ @ 1842 1,118,031 “ 
“ 1843 1,263,539“ 
«“ 1844 1,631 699 « 
« 1845 92,023,052 “ 
«“ 1846 2,343,992 « 
“ 1847 2,982,309 “ 


The chief object of this journal being that of 
promoting the interests of the planter and the 
farmer, we now submit the above statement ol 
the growth of the anthracite coal trade of Penn- 
sylvania, with a view to call the attention of both 
to the important influence it has already had 
upon those interests. 

The price of a ton of coal at the place of ship- 
ment on the canal, or at the railroad depot, Is 
about $2, of which one portion goes to the men 
who open the mives and prepare them for being 
worked ; another to those engaged in the prepa- 
ration of the machinery; a third to those who 
raise the coal; and a fourth to the men and 
horses engaged in transporting it to railroad or 
canal depot. The head operator has a smal 


part, which invariably goes to the preparation of 


new machinery, and 1s thus divided among 
workmen. ‘The land-owner takes a small pal! 
as rent, but the aggregate expenditures of the 
owners of land in the making of roads and other 
improvements are greater than their aggregate 
receipts—so that, taking the whole price of We 
coal it may be assumed that every dollar received 
for it is paid out to miners, laborers and othe! 
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orkmen employed in its production. If, now, 
we could trace the money that 1s. thus paid out, 
we should find that nearly the whole of it goes to 
pe farmer. The food of the workmen and their 
families absorbs a large portion of their earnings, 
and much of the balance goes toward the build- 
ing of houses, by which is afforded to the farmer 
4 market for the timber by which his best lands 
have been encumbered. He now sells, instead of 
jestroying it. His wagon and horses, and his sons 
gre employed in hauling it to market, at intervals 
when they would otherwise be idle, whereby his 
land is cleared and he obtains the means of en- 
closing and improving it. Another part of their 
wages goes to paying for clothes and shoes, 
which represent little more than the wool, and 
ihe hides, and the food of the men employed in 
their conversion—and thus the farmer absorbs 
nearly the whole proceeds of the coal mine, 
which is a mere machine for the conversion of 
nis products into a form to fit them for market. 

By the time the coal reaches the place of con- 
sumption, the average price is about $4 per ton. 
Two dollars are thus added, and a similar exami- 
pation will show that of this nearly all goes to 
the farmer. A part is for the tolls on the canal 
orrailroad, most of which is again expended in 
the payment for labor in repairing and extending 
(hose works, and that labor represents chiefly the 
food consumed by those who perform it. The 
horse that draws the boat and the men who man- 
age it, are large consumers of food. The schooner 
by which it is transported again represents a vast 
ainount of labor, and the wages of ship-builders 
and sailors go chiefly for food for themselves 
and families. The value of the three millions of 
coal sent to market last year being taken at 
twelve millions, we may, we think, safely as- 
sume that ten of those millions went directly to 
the farmer in payment for food and other of his 
products. Ifso, it follows that the market di- 
rectly afforded to the farmer by this trade still in 
its infancy, in the last year, was equal, if not 
superior, to the average exports of food to all the 
world, from 1840 to 1346. 

This, however, is but the first and smallest of 
the effects upon the agricultural interest, pro- 
duced by the existence of this trade, yet as we 


W 





| 


| 


Is this, however, all the farmer gains? It is|mand began to rise, and with each year from 
not. Did not this coal trade exist, the men who | that period to 1847 there was an improvement in 
are now producers of coal and consumers of | the prospects of the farmers, the manufacturers, 
food would be producers of food. Instead of | and the miners, who, in that year, sent to market 
customers they would be rivals. The men who | nearly three millions of tons. The tariff of 1846 
now work coal mines, and smelt iron ore, and has now become fairly operative, and furnaces 
convert pig metal into bars, and make steam- | have ceased to be built, while factories are being 
engines, and build steamboats, and get out stone | closed. Coal is a drug in the market, and so are 
and lumber for building factories, and those who | likely to be wheat, and corn, and oats, and hay, 
run these engines, and man the steamboats, and | and potatoes. The potatoes, and corn, and hay, 
work in the factories, would now, to the extent | are commodities of which the earth yields large- 
of probably a bundred thousand able-bodied men, | ly, and therefore they will not bear transporta- 
be raising food in Ohio or Illinois or Wisconsin, tion. If the market on the ground be lost, the 
and thus the diminution in the market for the | farmer must cease to raise them, and such must 
products of the farmer would be attended by an be the result if he will insist upon driving those 
increase in the supply of those products and | who are now consumers of food to the West, 
diminution in their value. It can scarcely be | there to become producers of food. Let him do 
doubted that the production of coal and the power | this, and he will exhaust his land, and then run 
which it has given for the advantageous applica- | away himself. 
tion of labor in a variety of ways, have made aj ‘The planter will however say that how true 
market for more than $50,000,000 worth of food | soever this may be, as regards the farmer of 
and lumber, and other agricultural products. Pennsylvania, he himself can have no interest in 
Let then, the farmer calculate what would be | the coal trade—that he sells no food to miners, 
the effect of the closing of such an outlet for the} or to furnacemen, or to builders of steam-en- 
commodities that he has to sell, and let him add | gines, and that it 1s all the same to him whether 
thereto the further effect that would result from | they use anthracite or Liverpool coal, and 
an increase of the supply by reason of the con-| that his cotton will sell for as much in the one 
version of miners and mechanics, and all the | case asin the other. How far thisis true we 
other persons who owe their employment to the | May now inquire. 
existence of this trade, and then endeavor to| ‘The worlu 1s divided into producers of agri- 
estimate the advantages that he derives from it. | cultural products and consumers of them. The 
Let him see if he would not have more transpor- | larger the proportion which the consumers bear 
tation to perform, while wasting more manure, | to the producers, the higher will be the prices of 
and getting smaller prices at the end of his jour- | his products, and the more profitable will be the 
ney. labor of the farmer, and the more valuable will 

Were it closed there would be an instant de- | be his land. 
terioration in the value of his farm,and in the| The planter is a producer of food and cotton. 
price of food, all of which, wheat, and rye, and | If the price of food be low, the larger wiil be 
corn, and pork, and bacon, and clieese, would the proportion of his force that he must apply to 
then, assuredly, be cheap enough for export. | the production of cotton, and the smaller will be 
If he doubt this, let him look to see which are | his production of food. If food be high, he will 
the countries that now supply cheap food, and he | raise more of it and less of cotton. 
will see that they are those which have made no| ‘The larger the proportion of his force that is 
market on the land fur the products of the land— | applied to the production of cotton the greater 
Poland, Eastern Germany, and Southern Russia. | will be the demand for ships, the higher will be 
Let him then look to see what is the value of the | freights, the larger will be the quantity of cotton 
land in those countries, and he will find it almost | in market, and the lower will be iis price. The 
valueless. Let him next look to see what is the | less he is compelled to devote himself to cotton 











have said, and as we veg the farmer to observe, }value of labor in those countries, and he will the lower will be freights and the higher wall be 
in ils infancy, and capable of being increased to) see that the laborer is Jittle better than a slave. | prices. 

an almost indefinite extent. We would ask) As travellers relate, you may see hundreds of | The diversion of labor from the production of 
him now to look tothe numerous furnaces thathave! white women in the fields at work, without | food to that of cotton, to the extent of 100,000 


: . } 
grown up since railroads and canals have render-| bonnet, shoe, or stocking. 


_ bales, will, ata very moderate calculation, lower 


ed accessible the coal mines of Eastern Pennsyl-| Abolish coal mines and iron-furnaces, and | the price of the whole crop one cent per pound, 
vania, and to recollect that every ton of iron | close the factories now dependent upon coal for | which, upon the present crop, is equal to $10, 
that is produced represents chiefly the food con-| a supply of power, and the farmers of this coun- | 000,000. The diversion of labor from cotton to 
sumed by the men employed in its production. | try may at once become competitors with the) food to the exteut of producing a reduction of 
Lethim then look to the numerous mills and 'poor people of Germany, and Poland, and Rus- | the crop 100,000 bales, will raise the whole crop 
factories that have grown up io towns and villa- | sia, for the ever varying market of England, the |toa similar extent, and the gain to the planters 
ges Where no water-power existed, and where, | securing of which is deemed by many gf our | Will be $10,000,000, in addition to the further 
without this fuel, such action would have been | politicians as the first and great object of all | gain from the increased price of the food they 
impossible—to the thousand of steam-engines in | legislation. Abolish those markets for food, and | have to sell. 


Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, engaged 1n | we can have that one, so highly coveted, but the 


These propositions being admitted, as we 


the conversion of iron into other engines, of food | farmer will obtain less for his food, and he will think they must be, we may now inquire into 
aud colon into cloth, of food and rags into pa- | waste on the road to distant markets the manure the effect of the coal trade on the planter’s in- 


per, and finally into newspapers, and thus facili- 
lating the further application of labor to the con- 
version of his products into the various forms re- 
quired to suit the tastes of those who desire to be 
consumers, and his customers—and above all let 
him look at the wonderful demand for sailing 
and steam vessels, and particularly of the latter 
since the employment of cheap fuel has enabled 
their owners to carry passengers at such low 
rates that every body travels, and to transport 
grain and flour, and peaches ard apples, at rates 
80 moderate that the farmer obtains on his farm 
nearly the same price that is paid by the consu- 


—_>— 


that now goes back upon his farm, and he will) terest. 
lose the market for his timber, and he will ex-| That trade even now affords, directly or indi- 
_haust his poor soils in raising busheis of wheat, | rectly, a market for more food than we have 
|because unable to clear rich ones that would | ever exported, more even than we exported last 
yield tons of potatoes, and then he will fly to | year to all parts of the world. In addition to 
other poor lands that are to be again exhausted. | this, it sffords a market for labor, which, if appli- 
But, it will be asked, why talk of abolishing!ed to the production of food, would add im- 
the coal trade? Ithas grown up and establish-| mensely to our present large product. The sur- 
ed itself so fully that it cannot be abolished. | plus for which markets would be needed in case 
Nothing would be easier. That trade is dependent of the abolition of the coal trade would be more 
for its prosperity upon the prosperity of the far- | than three times as great as it is even at present, 
mer and the planter. Let them reject the aid | and the direct effect of such a measure would be 
that is even now afforded them by the tariff of 1846, | an enormous fall in the price of food, the pro- 





mer in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, | jnsufficient as it is, in the efiort to seduce custo-| duction of which would cease to remunerate the 


and let him then determine if the indirect gain to 
him by the existence of this trade is not far 
more than that which he realizes from supplying 
food to the coal-miners, and laborers, and others 
directly engaged in the production of the coal 
itself, although that alone furnishes him a mar- 
ket for probably ten millions of his products. 
Having made this examination, let him determine 
lor himself if he is not the chief gainer by the 
trade. He can scarcely fail to see that every ton 


mers to come with their looms and their anvils, planter, who would then raise less food aud more 
to the side of the plow, and they will become cotton, Large crops would make high freights, 
poor, and scatier themselves over the West, and | while prices abroad would be iow, and the plau- 
their demands for iron, and steam-engines, and | ter wouid be ruined. 

clothing, will diminish, and the coal trade will; If such would be the effect of a total abolition 
languish, and the difficulty of maintaining the |of it, it must be obvious that every reduction 
roads and canals by which the coal is trans- | of it, however small, tends in thesame direction, 
ported to market will be increased, and, if the | to reduce the value of Southern property, and to 
trade do not absolutely die, it will linger on in a| reduce the power of the planter to improve his 
miserable existence. It grew under the tariff of | condition and that of the people whom he em- 


Of coal that is mined tends to increase the price | 1828. In 1829 the quantity sent to market was | ploys, while every increase, large or small, tends 


Of his great product, food, while increasing the 
lacility of clearing and cultivating his better 


112,000 tons. In 1837 it had risen to 881,000 | in the opposite direction ; that is, to add io the 
tons, and farmers, and manufacturers, and coal. | value of Southern property and to increase the 





Soils—nor can he fail to see that every ton that | miners were prosperous. ‘The rapid reduction of power of the planter to improve his own condi- 


's Consumed tends to diminish the labor required | (he tariff after that period ruiped the manufactu- 





tion and that of his people. Such being the case 


for producing spades and plows, and harrows, |rers and depressed the farmers, and in 1842, six | —and that it isso we entertain no doubt—it is 
and Clothing, and all other of the commodities | years afterwards, notwithstanding the applica-| obvious that the planter is directly interested in 


required for his consumption, and that thus he | tion of coal to steamboats, the quantity sent to 


54118 on all hands by the creation of this great 
market for food. 


every measure that tends to place the consumer 


| market was 1,018,000 tons. by the side of the producer, whether at the mines 


| With the passage of the tariff of 1842 the de-'o! Pennsylvania or in the factoriesof Massachu- 
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selts or Rhode Island, because every such mea- 
sure tends to diminish the necessity for emigra- 
tion to lowa or Wisconsin, there to become pro- 
ducers of food. Every man is either a custo- 
mer to the farmer or a rival to him. Hundreds of 
thousands who are now rivals and whose compe- 
tition is now keeping down the price of food and 
cotton, would have remained at home to become 
consumers, liad the farmers and planters of the 
country understood that protection to the loom 
and the anvil was, ia factand in truch, protection 
to the plow. 

Throughout the whole Union, properly consid- 
ered, there is no real difference of interests. 
Every measure that tends to increase the number 
of consumers in Massachusetts and Pennsylva- 
nia, tends to diminish the necessity for over-stock- 
ing the markets of the world with cotton and 
tobacco, and every measure that diminishes the 
covsumers in those States, tends to render neces- 
sary the application of more force to the pro- 
duction of those staples, with diminished returns. 

By politicians—the class of men who live by 
the Jabor of others, and are paid, either directly 
or indirectly, out of the taxes they impose—the 
people of this great Union are divided into Nor- 
thern and Southern, Eastern and Western, all 
with opposing interests, but the only true divi- 
si0n is into that of producers of food and cotton, 
and consumers of food and cotton. ‘The one has 
corn and cotton to sell, white the other has labor 
to sell, and corn and cotton to buy. The more 
buyers of corn and cotton, the greater will be | 
the demand, and the higher will be the prices. 
The more sellers, the Jess will be the demand, 
and the lower will be the prices. ‘The nearer 
‘the loom and the anvil can be brought to the 
plow, the more numerous will be tie buyers, and 
the larger will be the quantity of cloth or iron 
obtained in exchange for a given quantity of 
labor. The more distant they are, the less will 
be the value of labor estimated in cloth or tron. 
The nearer they are, the less will be the Joss of 
manure, the better will be the soil cultivated, 
the more valuable will be the timber, the lar- 
ger will be the crops, the more regular will be 
the demand for Jabor, the more industrious will 
be the laborer, the more valuable will be his 
time to himself and to his employer, and the 
greater will be the power of unicn for the pur- 
pose of building houses, mills, or railroads. he 
more distant they are, the greater will be the 
waste of manure, the poorer will be the soil that 
can be cultivated, the less valuable will be the 
timber, the smailer will be the crops, the more un- 
steady will be the demand for labor, the more diffi- 
cult will it be to obtain labor in harvest, the less 
valuable will be the time of the laborer, either 
to himself or to his employer, the less will be 
the power of the union for any purpose of im- 
provement, and the greater will be the tendency 
to fly from each other. Population makes tie 
food come from the rich soils, and facilitates the 
further growth of population because of the in- 
creased facility of procuring food. Depopula- 
lion compels men to abandon rich soils, and fly 
to poor ones, because of the increased difficul- 
ty of obtaining food. Between the planter and 
the farmer, the manufacturer and the coal miner, 
then, there is no opposition of interest. The owner 
of the plow, whether planter or farmer, is, on the 
contrary, above ail, interested in the measures 
necessary for bringing the loom aud the anvii to 
his side. 

‘* Man must everywiere commence with the 
poor soils and the richer ones cannot be cultiva- 
ted until the consumer and producer are brought 
together. Whatever foreign interference tends 
to prevent this union, tends tocompel men to 
scatter themselves over poor soils, to prevent in- 
crease in the reward to labor, and to prevent ad- 
vance in civilizaton; and resistance to such in- 
terference is a necessary actof self defence. The 
article of chief consumption 1s food, of which 
rich soils would yield larger quantities in return 
to half the labor required on the poor ones; and 
half the difference would convert into cloth all 
cotton and wool produced, and make the iron 
used inthe Union. Such being the case, the 
exports required to pay for English labor are so 
much absoiute loss, while the great machine it- 
self suffers in the loss of labor that would double 
it in product and in value.” 

Under the intluence of political causes so ob- 
vicus, must il not be apparent to every farmer of 
Maryland and Virginia, and every planter of fhe 
Carolinas and Georgia, that they and their 
children are directiy concerned in, and that they 

















tion of State and Federal governments, to see 
that no obstacles are created, or allowed to exist, 
which stand in the way of such associations of 
capital and means as will promote the growth in 
our Own country of healthful and useful industry 
in every department of human employment? 
And would it not much better comport with the 
true objects and duties of agricultural societies to 
promote the investigation and establishment of 
(ruth in reference to questions of such vital im- 
portance, than to waste their time in the repe- 
tition of mere expedients which have been prac- 
liced again and again for the last fifty years? 
Some farmers, high io public estimation and as 
high in individual merit, are heard to say:— 
‘* These are matters we must leave to others to 
discuss !"—but what said Hercules when called 
on by the wagoner? ‘* First put thine own shoul- 
der to the wheel!” All the world over it is true, 
that, if you want a thing done, leave it to others ; 
if you want it well done, look to it yourself. 





THE GOLD MINES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


We have been recently looking over the tabu- 
lar statements of the coinage of the United 
States, contained in the Report for 1847, of the 
Director of the Mint, R. M. Patterson, Esq , 
and especially to the table presenting a state- 
ment of the annual amount of deposites of gold, 
for coinage, from mines in the United States. 
The table exhibits these deposites for a term of 
twenty-four years—from 1824 to 1847, inclusive; 
and it appears that the American mines have, in 
this period, yielded the respectable total amount 
of $12,741,653—or somewhat exceeding the 
average sum of halfa million a year. The gold- 
yielding States—named in what would seem to 
be the order of their productiveness, (the State 
returns, after 1837. are confused with the Branch 
Mint returns,) are North Carolina, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee. 
The annual product in any one State, as well as 
in the whole gold region, appears to be very ir- 
regular. ‘The most productive year was 1846, 
which sent $1,139,357. to the Mint and its 
branches. Between 1842 and 1843 there was a 


jump upwards in the deposites of from $777,097 


to $1,045,445. Last year (1847) the yield had 
diminished to $889 085—a decrease of 22 per 
cent. on the previous years’ product (of $1,139,- 
357, as above stated.) 

Twelve millions of dollars, the product of 
American gold mines, is something added to 
the stock of American wealth, alveit added 
slowly during the long term of a quarter cen- 
tury. But, after pondering upon this addi- 
tion, the golden tribute of six Southern States, 
is not the mind suddenly startled by the recollec- 
tion that Pennsylvania adds this amount of trea- 
sure every year, in her anthracite alone! that, 
last year, for example, the value of her anthra- 
cite brought down to tidewater—nearly 3,000,000 
tons—was actually equal to the value of all this 
gold dug up in the South during the whole twenty- 
four years! Besides, the anthracite of Pennsyl- 
vani isa “fixed fact;”? you hunt for it in the 
mines, and there it is: you do not find it plentiful 
io-day, and all vanished to-morrow; its value 
does not decrease 22 per cent. in one year, like 
Southern gold; nothing can cause its product tp 
decrease—nothing can prevent its annual return 
rapidly increasing—but the infamous Locofoco 
system of free trade, the ruinous tariff of 1846 ; 
by which, while the petty gold interest of the 
South remains unaffected, the great coal interest 
of Pennsylvania is struck down—the furnace and 
factory fires put out, that needed it when iron 
and mill goods were profitable, and the work- 
man who dug and transported it deprived of his 
employment end wages. Gold has an intrinsic 
value, very little affected by the labor required 
t6 mine and bring it into use. Pennsylvania coal, 
as we have previously seen, derives five-sixths 
of its value from the labor which transfers it 
from the depths of the earth to the borders of 
tide-water. It is labor, therefore, which is struck 
Jown; it is the indusiry of the free white miner 
which suffers, whenever the Calhoun-and-Nulli- 
fication free trade legislation of the South is 
allowed to prevail in Congress, aided by the infi- 
delity, the treachery, the ‘*moral ireason” apos- 
tacy trom their own Slate interests of Pennsyl- 
Vana. 

What might not Pennsylvania become, from 
her anthracite trade alone, if this were properly 
encouraged—if all the sons of Pennsylvanis 


Ought to keep vigilant wateh over, the legisia- would stand by it, with courage aud honesty— \ 





with even the consistent firmness 
Southern free-traders, nullifiers Q 
abstractionists generally, stand by 1 
terests and imaginary rights ! 
a year! capable too, of a nat 
crease of from 25 to 30 per pos gtvemene) 7 
would not be long before the coal of Pen 2 It 
nia would overtake the cotton of the South. 
in fact, furnish to American industry the tine 
power for manfacturing that cotton within ue 
—_ of the United States. salen 
The estimated value of last year’s 
was $75,000,000, which, in the vite alk 
according to the British rule of chargin te 
wrought article at three times the value of ~~ 
raw material, gave $150,000,000 of Wages to the 
labor which converted it i—five-sixths of the 
whole, yielding $125.000,000, having been map ‘ 
factured out of the United States, to the eet 
loss, both directly and indirectly, of America, 
labor. 2 
One and the same system of protecting Ameri- 
can industry would develope the mighty coal. 
wealth of Pennsy!vania, and give to the country 
at large the still vaster benefits derivable fron 
the consumption at home, of its raw materials 
Give the country but ten years of adequate pro- 
tection, and it will laugh at the Southern gold- 
mnines—at all the gold mines on earth: a years? 
profits in the coal mines, the furnaces and facto. 
ries, would buy the fee-simple of them all, with 
that of the siiver and diamond mines superadded, 
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[V. American and U. S. Gazette. 
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LETTER OF GEN. TAYLOR. 
East Pascaaouna, Sept. 4, 1848. 


Dear Sir: On the 22d day of April last, I a!- 
dressed you a letter explaining my views in regard 
to various matters of public policy, lest my fel- 
low-citizens might be misled by the many con- 
tradictory and conflicting statements in respect 
to them which appeared in the journals of the 
day and were circulated throughout the country. 
I now find myself misrepresented and misunder- 
stood upon another point, of such importance to 
myself personally, if not tv the country at large, 
as to claim from mea candid and connected ex- 
position of my relations tv the public in regard 
to the pending Presidential canvass. 

The utmost ingenuity has been expended upon 
several letters and detached sentences of letters, 
which have recently appeared over my signature, 
to show that I] occupy an equivocal altitude to- 
wards the various parties into which the people 
are divided, and especially towards the Whig 
partly as represented by the National Convention 
which assembled in Philadelphia in June last, 
Had these letters and scraps of letters been pub- 
lished or construed in connection with what | 
have heretofore said upon this subject, | should 
not now have to complain of the speed with 
which my answers to isolated questions have 
been given up to the captious criticism of those 
who have been made my enemies by a nomina- 
tion which has been tendered to me without so- 
licitation or arrangement of mine, or of the 
manner in which selected passages in some ol 
my letters, written in the freedom and careless- 
ness of a confidential correspondence, have been 
communicated to the public press. But riven 
from the context, and separated from a series of 
explanatory facts and circumstances which are, 
in so far as this canvass 1s concerned, bistorical, 
they are as deceptive as though they were posi- 
tive fabrications. 1 address you this letter to 
correct the injustice that has been done me, 
and the public to the extent that 1 am an object 
of interest to them, by this illiberal process. — 

I shall not weary you by an elaborate recila 
of every incident connected with the first pre 
sentation of my name as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. I was then at the head of the Americal 
army in the Valley of the Rio Grande. | or 
surrounded by Whigs and Democrats who - 
stood by me in the trying hours of my lile, at 
whom it was my destiny to conduct through 
scenes of still greater trial, My duty to that 
army, and to the Republic whose battles We 
were waging, forbade me assuming a position © 
seeming hostility to any portion of the brave men 
under my command—all of whom knew | was " 
Whig io principle, for | made no concealmen 
of my political sentiments or predilections. a 

Such has been the violence of party struge’ 
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our late Presidential elections, that the 
nce of a nomination under the rigorous 
tations given to the obligations of a can- 
resented to the public with a formulary 


nciples, was equivalent almost to 
f uncompromising enmity to all 


did not subscribe to its tenets. I was un- 


willing to hazard the effect of such relationship 


towards any of 
when in 


the soldiers under my command 


front of an enemy common to us all. It 


wuld have been unjust in itself, and it was as 


repugnant to m 


y own feelings as it was to my 


duty. I wanted unity in the army, and forebore 


any act that mi 


ght sow the seeds of distrust and | not regard myself as one before the Convention 


discord In its ranks. I have not my letters writ- 





ten at the time before me, but they are all of one | ferent from what I was. They did not fetter 
import, and in conformity with the views herein | me down to a series of pledges which were to be 
sige an iron rule of action in all, and in despite of all, 
Meanwhile I was solicited by my personal | the contingencies that might arise in the course 


expressed. 


down. Such a nomination, as indicating a coin- 
cidence of opinion on the part of those making it, 
should not be regarded with disfavor by those 
who think with me; as a compliment personal 


repulse them with insult. | shall not modify my 
views to entice them to my side; I shall not re- 
ject their aid when they join my friends volun- 
tarily. 

1 have said I was not a party candidate, nor 
am 1 in that straightened and sectarian sense 
which would prevent my being the President of 
the whole people, in case of my election. I did 


met, and that body did not seek to make me dif- 





adopted by the Buffalo Convention, as defining 


the political creed of the ‘* Free Democracy,” 


with the attention due to the grave subjects 
which it embraces, and the interesting circum- 


to myself, it should not be expected that I would | stances under which it is presented. 1 breathes 
the right spirit, and presents the political chart 


which, with the explanations | am about to make, 
I can in good faith, adopt and sustain. 

In regard to the chief topic of the resolutions, 
it is not to be doubled, that the present unprece- 
dented movement of the public mind in the non- 
slave-holding states upon the subject of slavery, 
is caused mainly by an earnest desire to uphold 
and enforce policy the in regard to it, established 
by the founders of the Republic. That policy, in 
addition to the prospective prohibition of the fo- 


reign slave trade, was— 


Ist. Adequate, efficient, and certain security 


against the extension of slavery into territories 


friends and by strangers, by Whigs and Demo- | of a Presidential term. Iam not engaged to lay | where it did not practically exist. 


erats, to consent to become a candidate. I was 


violent hands indiscriminately upon public offi- 


2d. That, in the language of your own con- 


nominated by the people in primary assemblies— | cers, good or bad, who may differ in opinion with | densed and excellent resolution, ‘“ Slavery, in 


by Whigs, Democrats and Natives, in separa‘e 
and mixed meetings. 1 resisted them all, and 
continued to do so till led to believe that my 


opposition was assuming the aspect of a defiance|q party candidate. And 1] understand this is 


of the popular wishes. I yielded only when it 
jooked like presumption to resist longer, and 


me. J am not expected to force Congress, by 
the coercion of the veto, to pass laws to suit me, 
or pass none. This is what I mean by not being 


good Whig doctrine—1 would not be a_ partisan 
President ; and hence should not be a party can- 


the severel States of the Union which recognize 
ils existence, should depend upon state laws, 
which cannot be repealed or modified by the 
Federal Go vernment;’’ said— 

2d. A spirit of considerate forbearance to- 
wards the institution, in localities where i was 


eyen then I should not have done so had not the didate, in the sense that would make one. This | placed under the contro! of Congress.” 


nomination been presented to me ina form un- 
likely to awaken acrimony or reproduce the bit- 
terness of feeling which attends popular elections 
] say it in sincerity and truth that a part of the 
inducement to my consent was the hope that by 
going into the canvass it would be conducted 
with candor if not with kindness. It has been 
no fault of mine that this anticipation has proved 
a vain one. 

After ] permitted myself to be announced for 
the Presidency, under the circumstances above 
noticed, | accepted nomination after nomination 
in the spirit in which they were tendered. They 
were made irrespective of parties, and so ac- 
knowledged. No one who joined in those nomi- 
nations could have been deceived as to my politi- | 
cal views. From the beginning till now | have 
declared myself to be a Whig on all proper occa- 
sions. Wish this distinct avowal published to| 
the world, I did not think that 1 had a right to 
repel nominations from political opponents any 
more than I had aright to refuse the vote of a 
democrat at the polls; and I proclaimed it 
abroad that I should not reject the proffered | 
support of any body of my fellow citizens. This | 
was my position when in November last 1 re- 
turned to the United States; long before either 
of the great divisions of the people had held a 
National Convention, and when it was thought 
doubtful if one of them would hold apy. 

Matters stood in this altitude till spring, when | 
there were so maby statements in circulation 
concerning my views upon questions of national 
policy, that 1 felt coustrained to correct the 
errors into which the public mind was falling by 
a more explicit enunciation of principles, which 
] did in my letter to you in April last. That 
letter, and the facts which | have detailed as 
briefly as a proper understanding of them would 
permit, developed my whole position in relation 
to the Presidency at the time. 

The Democratic Convention met in May, and 
composed their ticket to suit them. ‘This they 
had a right to do. The National Whig Conven- 
tion met in June, and selected me as their candi. 
date. JI accepted the nomination with gratitude 
and with pride. 1 was proud of the confidence 
of such a body of men representing such a con- 
slituency as the Whig party of the United 
States—a manifestation the more grateful be- 
cause it was pot cumbered with exactions incom- 
patible with the dignity of the Presidential office, 
and the responsibilities of ils incumbent to the 
whole people of the nation. And | may add, 
that these emotions were increased by associa- 
ting my name with that of the distinguished citi- 
zen of New York, whose acknowledged abili- 





| 


_an enduring basis. 


devoted to a repetition of the arguments inhibit- | 


is the sum and substance of my meaning, and 
this is the purport of the facts and circumstances 
attending my nomination, when considered in 
their connecticn with, and dependence upon, one 
another. 

I refer all persons, who are anxious on the 
subject to this statement for the proper under- 
standing of my position towards the Presidency 
and the people. If it is not intelligible, 1 cannot 
make it so, and shall cease to attempt it. 

In taking leave of the subject I] have only to 
add that my two letters to you embrace all the 
topies I design to speak of pending this canvass. 
If | am elected, I shall do all that an honest zeal 
may ¢ffect to cement the bonds of our Union and 
establish the happiness of my countrymen upon 
Z. TAYLOR. 
To Capt. J. S. Auutson. 
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MR. VAN BUREN’S LETTER OF 
ACCEPTANCE. | 
The extreme prolixity of the letter of Mr. | 





Van Buren (which has been on our file for publi- 
cation some lime,) accepting the nomination by 
the Buffalo Convention, must plead our excuse 
for the omission to publish it entire. It is mainly 


ing the extension of slavery, and to a defence ofhis | 
consistency in not declining this nomination after 
the positive declaration made in 1844 that he had 
left the political stage—a declaration which was 
reiterated only a few months ago. We give 
several extracts, which are believed to contain | 
the essence of the production. 
The nomination is thus assented lo : 
* Lindenwald, Jug. 22d, 1848. 


Genilemen—I have had the honor to receive | 
your letter, giving me official information of the 
proceedings of the Buffalo Convention. The 
composition, character and proceedings of that 
body, as described by you, and the concessions 
of feeling, and, to some extent, of opinions also, 


These general propositions are followed by a 
long argument in favor of a wise observance of 
this policy; and, the constitutionality of the 
measure is supported by a citation of the fact 


that President Polk had just signed a bill exclud- 


ing slavery from the Territory of Oregon. The 
plea set up by the Southern States ‘that slaves 
are to be so far regarded as property as to au- 
thorize their owners to carry them into any of 
the territories, and to hold them there, notwith- 
standing any act which Congress may pass upon 
the subject,” is reviewed at great Jength, and 
answered bya reference to the history of the 
first enactment of the ordinance of 1787, and 
its repetition down to the year 1838, “ with the 
general concurrence of the Southera members, 
and after through their particular instrumen- 
tality.” 

His views upon the subject of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, are thus set 
forth : 


My opinion, in favor of the power of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
has been repeatedly avowed, as well when a 
candidate, as while President ; and every day’s 
reflection has but served to confirm my convic- 
tion of its correctness. I at the same time, ex- 
pressed myself strongly against the expediency 
of exercising it; and in a recent letter to the 
New York delegation at Utica, | referred to my 
continued opposition to that measure. The sub- 
ject was only incidentally introduced, and there 
was, consequently, but little care taken, in re- 
gard to the terms, in which the suggestion was 
made. 

This form of expression which I employed 
has, it appears, led many honest and intelligent 
men to assume that the remark related exclu- 
sively to the past, and was not intended to con- 
vey my present views on the matter. This con- 
struction, though perhaps not unwarranted by 











on the part of its members, which enable them 
to unile their exerlions upon a common, and to 
the country, a vitally important question, show 


triotism, and demand from mea grateful ac- 
know!edgment, for the expression of confidence 
you have communicated.” 

Next, adverting tohis former expressed de- 
claralion to continue in retirement for the rest 





ties and sound conservative opinions might have 
justly entitled him to the first place on the ticket. 

The Convention adoptec me as it found me—a 
Whig—decided but not ultra in my opinions ; 
and | should be without excuse if | were to shift 
the relationships which subsisted at the time. 
They took me with the declaration of principles 
1 had published to the world, and | should be 
Without def-rce if 1 were to say or do any thing 
to impair the force of that declaration. 

I have said that l would accept a nomination 
from Democrats; but in so doing 1 would not 
abate one jot or tiltle of my opinions as written 


of his life, announced in 1844, and his earnest 
desire to remain in that determination, he gives 
his reasons for no longer interposing any obsta- 
cles to the wishes of the Democracy of New 
York to the use of his name as a candicate for 
the Presidency. 

The platform of principles of the Convention is 
thus approved and endorsed : 





it to have been governed by a pure and lolly pa- 


‘“‘ ] have examined and considered the platform 


the words employed, is, ii fact, erroneous ; and 
| it is due to truth, to fair dealing, and to ail 
who take an interest in the matter, that the sub- 
ject stould now be placed in its true light. 

It is not to be denied that many of the reasons, 
which, in 1837 and before, opetated to produce 
the convictions which | then expressed, no longer 
exist; and if, when writing tothe New York 
delegation at Utica, 1 could have anticipated 
what has since occurred, I should have felt it my 
duty to discriminate between the reasons which 
have passed away, and those which remain. But 
when my letter to them was written, nothing 
could have been further from my expecta- 
tions, than that 1 should ever again be a candi- 
date for the Presidency ; and, of course, it was 
not my intention to say what my conduct would 
be on this or any other matter, if again an incum- 
bent of that piace. 

| have spoken, in a former part of this letter, 
of three leading features of the policy, in regard 
to slavery, adopted by the Fathers of the Repub- 
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lic. History, if true, must record the fact, that 
the North has hitherto faithfully sustained her 
part, in the maintenance of this policy, and in 
none more so than in that which inculcates for- 
bearance on the point now referred to. I wish 
to see the forbearance which has so long char- 
acterized her conduct in this matter still further 
continued. Approving of the platform which 
the Convention has adopted, and conscious from 
my impressions of right and duty in regard to it, 
that 1 shall be among the last to abandon at, [ 
prefer not to connect our efforts to sustain it, 
with an issue which all must admit to be, insome 
degree al least, affected by different considera- 
tions. 

In my judgment, all that is necessary to insure 
success, 1s dispassionate, but steady and firm ac- 
tion. Let the great principle we are now con- 
tending for, be once more re-established in 
the councils of the nation, and the institution of 
slavery in the District of Columbia will fall of 
itself, Other and more important interests will 
intervene, and induce the inhabitants themselves 
to labor for its removal. 

i must not, however, be understood, either by 
what | now say, or by what was said in my let- 
ter to the New York delegation at Utica, as re- 
peating the declaration that I would, if elected, 
withhold my approval from a bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. | 
could not now give any such assurance, for the 
reason, that thecircumstances by which the ques- 
tion is now surrounded, are widely and materially 
different from what they were when the declara- 
tion was made, and because, upon a question of 
expediency, circumstances must control. At 
that time the apprehension was honestly enter- 
tained, that there was danger of a servile war, 


in consequence of the extent to which the agita- | 


tion of this question had been pressed. 
Participating in this apprehension, and be- 
lieving that such a declaration, in advance of any 


action of Congress upon the subject, would have | 


a salutary influence in allaying excitement, and 
warding off the danger which menaced the peace 
of the slave-holding States, I did not hesitate to 
make it. Whilst on the other hand, all grounds 
for this apprehension have passed away, we are 


on the other, threatened with a subversion of the | 


spirit and character of our government, through 
the success/ul encroac!iments of the slave power. 
If, under such circumstances, two branches o 
the National Legislature should decide that a 


passage of such a law, I should not, if Presi- 
dent, think it within the line of my duty to ar- 
rest ils passage by the exercise of the veto 
power. 

We close our extracis with his views and 
opinions in rélation to the great questions of 
River and Harbor improvements, the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, and protection duties 
and the best sources of revenue,—which con- 


clude the letter, viz: 


Among the difficult subjects that occupied the | 


aliention of my illustrious predecessor, while I 
was a member of his cabinet, and of myself 
while President, that of River and Harbor im- 
provements by the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, occupied a prominent position. 

While the conviction was very general with 
ourselves and others, that a large class of them 
was deserving of aid from that quarter, and that 
it could be extended to them without exceeding 
the prescribed powers of the Government, all! 
were strongly impressed with a deep sense of the 
liabilities to abuse, to which the legislation of 
Congress upon the subject was one of frequent 
and earnest conference between General Jackson 
and myself, during the first two years of his first, 
and the whole of his last term. The result was 


a conviction that no better course could be adop- | 
ted than to approve such bills as we were satisfied | 


came within the class referred to, and to do all 
that could be rightfully done by the Executive, 


to prevent abuses by appropriations for objects | 


that were not entilied to the aid of the Federal 
Government. The appropriations for River and 
Harbor Improvements contained in acts of Con- 
gress approved during our respective administra- 


tions, will show the result of that conviction ; and | 


} know of nothing that would prevent me from 


py the office of President. The subject is one of 


vast importance, and well deserving the attention | adhere to that rule, and leave the whole matter | Guilford, 
bestowed upon it by the Chicago Convention of in the hands of the people, with whose disposi-'! Eutaw Sprgs, Greene, 555 


/as soon as practicable. 


last year. Ihave not before me the letter ad- 
dressed by my lamented friend, Gov. Wright, to 
that body, but [ was strongly and favorably im- 
pressed by the views he expressed upon the gene- 
ral subject. 

The views which I have for many years enter- 
tained in regard to the best disposition by Con. 
gress, of the public lands, have been recently set 
forth in my published letter to the ‘* Industrial 
Congress.”” They were: 

First. That Congress onght to act upon the 
principle, that the United States have a greater 
interest in the early settlement and substantial 
improvement of the public lands, than in the 
amount of revenue which may be derived from 
them. ; 

Secondly. That the accumulation of large 
tracts, in few hands, should be discountevanced, 
and 

Thirdly. That liberal facitities ought to be of- 
fered for the aq iisition of small portions, by 
such of our citizeus, wherever residing, as are 
in good faith desirous of possessing them as homes 
for themselves and families. These opinions 
were announced as far back as 1335, while a 
candidate for the Presidency. I set forth, also, 
in my letter-to the Industrial Congress, the re- 
commendations I had, while President, made to 
Congress, and the acts | had approved to promote 
the policy | had avowed. ‘The general principles 
I have sustained upon the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands, are in harmony with the resolution of 
the Convention, with this difference: that while 
the Convention propose free grants of limited 
|quantities, for actual settlement, the fartherest 
that | had gone was to recommend grants of por- 
tions of them at prices little, if anything, more 
than sufficient to defray the expenses of survey 
and location. The policy to which I have so long 
adhered, and for the success of which I have 
been sincerely solicitous, makes the early, and, 
as far as practicable, substantial settlement of the 
public lands, the principle and the revenue deri- 
ved from the sales of them,a secondary and com- 
| paratively unimportant object. 
| Iregard the question of revenue as only im- 
| portant, beeause it affords a prospect of securing 





regularity and a greater degree of sta ility in the | 
If a plan can be devised by which | 
| these objections would, in all reasouasle probi- | 


settlements. 


bility, be as well effected as they can by ths ex- 


|action of a pecuniary consideration from the set-_ 


ae ‘ ‘tlers, the relinquishment of that con-ideration | 
due regard for the public interest requires the | 


would, with me, be no objection to the measure. 
| From a report of the committee on public lands, 
| Which has lately been forwarded to me, it appears 


| that the sales of the public lands have been piedged | 


ito the public creditors for one of the loans of the 
‘last year. If this isso, Congress will, without 
‘doubt, if any plan for the free gift of any portion 
/of the public lamds to actual settlers should here- 
after find favor in their eyes, see that the objec- 
tion arising from this cause be, in some proper 
| way, obviated. Come what may, the good faith 
(ofthe nation must always be scrupulously main- 
tained. 

| My opinions in regard to the Protective Duties 
and the best sources of Revenue, were very fully 
given in my letter to the Indiana Convention in 
1843, which was extensively published ; and they 
‘are the same now. 1, on that occasion, gave my 
|reasons for regarding the system of taxation in 
| force in the States, viz: a direct tax upon asses- 
| sed property, as more equal and equitable than a 
‘system of duties on impoyts. | gave also my 
/ reasons for believing that duties on imports would 
| for a long time continue to be used, as the mode 
/by which the Federal Government would collect 
its revenues, in preference toa resort to direct 
‘taxation. Although, the latter policy is, | be- 
\lieve, steadily gaining in the public mina, its ad- 
'vance has not yet been sufficient to authorize us 
'to expect its early adoption. 


ln the meantime the Government must have 
revenue for its support, and the very heavy debt 


'which it has recently incurred ought to be paid 
Under these circumstan- 
ces | acquiesce in the resolve of the Convention, 
that the means for these purposes shou!d be rai- 
sed by a revenue tariff, 

l have deemed it due to the Convention, and to 
the occasion, to depart this much from the rule 
which l proscribed to myself in my letter to the 


_lodustrial Congress, in regard to farther exposi- 
| 4 ’ 8 Pp 
pursuing the same course if ] should again occu- | 


tions of my opinions upun public questions. Hav- 
ing done so, I shall, for the rest of the canvass, 


tion of it all should b d I ee 
e, a St Rene 
satisfied. ore ealnly wil) be, 
I am, gentleman, very respectfully your frie 
M. VAN BUREN” 
Bensamin F. Butuer, Josern L. Wary , 
Saumon P. Cuase, E qs., Committee of Bar: 
Couvention. mies 
The Liberty Leaguers, National Reformeys Ke 
will hold a State Convention at Canistoto, N M4 
York, on the 28th inst., to consider and 9, a4 
mine whether they will keep a separate organ; 
zation, or fall into the free soil movement, 
Gerrit Smith, the nominee of the party, says he 
is in the hands of his friends and will abide by 
their decision, } 


dete; ‘ 





The Anti-rent State Convention is to be held on 
the same day with the above, at Albany, | 


Statistics. 
REVOLUTIGNARY, &. 
The following are selected from several tables jy 


DeBow’s Commercial Review, for July, prepared by 
the Editor with great care, and from authentic dat, - 








— 


1. The number of soldiers furnished by the Ay), 
rican States during the Revolution, and the popula. 
tion of each State in 1790 and in 1847. 

2. Piiucipal battles of the Reve lution, severg! 
dates, commanders-in-chief, and losses on each 
side. 

3. Amount of Continental money issued to sup- 
port the war, and the estimated cost in specie, 

4. States admitted into the Union since the ores. 
nization of the Federal government in 1789, the dare 
of admission, and the pupulation at tirst census theie- 
after, and in 1847. 

5. Area of the several States, population to each 
square mile, and the number of enrolled militia ‘y 
the Union, estimated to 1547: 


1. REVOLUTIONARY STATES. 





| . Soldiers. Pop. 1790. Pop. 1847 
New Hampshire 12,497 141,599 3VU,QU0 
| Mrass., (inclua’g 
Maine) 67 907 475.257 1.450 01 
Rhode Island 5,908 69,110 130.000 
| Connecticut 31,959 233,141 3830 OUI 
New York 17,751 349,120 9 780 000 
| New Jersey 10,726 154.139 416,000 
Pennsylvania 25 678 434 373 2,125 00) 
Delaware 2 386 YY OOS &O OUD 
Maryland 13,912 319 728 195 
Virginia 26.678 745 305 L270 
North Carolina 7, 63 393 75] 765 (i 
South Carolina 417 249.073 605.004) 
| Georgia 2.559 t2 518 SO0,0C0 
| i Sd = 5 aS Peete: TOE 
Total 231,701 3,335 545 1} 546,000 


2. BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Where fought. When fought. 
Lexington, April 19, 1775 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775 





Flatbush, Aug. 12, 1776 
White Plains, Oct. 28, 1776 
Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776 
Princeton, Jan. 3, 1977 
| Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777 
Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777 
Saratoga, , Oct. 17, 1777 
Monmouth, June 25, 1775 
thode Island, Aug. 29, 1775 
Briar Creek, March 30, 1779 
Stony Point, July 15, 1779 
Camden, Aug. 16, 1781 
Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781 
| Guilford, March 25, 1781 
| Kutaw Springs, Sept. 8, 1781 
= . ; 
| > £ § ms 2 § 0 
Steer aS 3 =§ z 
S <5 N RQ &§ x 
= © iS) 
| Lexington, sun 4% 84 rere 216 
| Bunker Hill, Warren, 453 Howe, 1054 
| Flatbush, Putnam, 200 llowe, 400 
| White Plains, Wash’n, 300 Howe, 300 
| Trenton, Wasli’n, 9 Rahl, 1000 
Princeton, Wash’n, 100 Mawhod, 400 
| Bennington, Stark, 100 Baum, 600 
Brandywine, Wash’n, 1200 Howe, +0 
| *Saratoga, Gates, 350 Burgoyne; + 
| Monmouth, Wash’n, 22 Clinton, a 
| Rhode Island, Sullivan, 211 Pigott, 200 
| Briar Creek, Ash, 300 Prevost, “ 
| Stony Point, Wayne, 100 Johnson, 00" 
| Camden, Gates, 720  Cornwailis, ih 
| Cowpens, Morgan, 72 Tarlton, Bt 


Cornwallis, one 
Stewart, 100 


Greene, 400 
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Vermont 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ojo 
Louisiana 
[ndiana 
Mississ!pP 
[Hlinois 
Alabama 
Maine | 
Missourl 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
Texas 
Florida 
Jowa ‘ 
Wiscons! 
Total 2( 
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Pr tt ta ie NO Si ig Ma iA SAB sei eld Bit 
e surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, Octo- 
1781, closed the war; prisoners 7,073. 

* 5,752 British taken prisoners. 


Th 
ber 9, 


———t 


3. CONTINENTAL MONEY. 

issued in 1775 : $2,000,000 
Amanat “do 1977 20,000,000 
po do inalltoJuly,1779 — 358,000,000 
The whole expenses of the war, estimated in spe- 

cies amounted to $135,193,703. 

4. STATES ADMITTED SINCE 1789. 

Date. IstCensus. Pop. 1847. 
Vermont 1791 154,465 *303,000 
Tennessee 1793 105,602 950,000 
Ohio 1802 230,760 1,850,000 
Louisiana 1812 158,407 470,600 
indiana 1815 147,178 950,000 
Mississippi 1816 75,448 600,000 
‘liinois 1818 55,231 785,000 
Alabama 1519 127.901 600,000 
Maine 1820 298,335 600,000 
Missouri 1821 140,445 600,000 
Arkansas 1836 97.574 152.000 
Michigan 1836 212.267 370,000 
Texas 1845 140,000* 140,000 
Florida 1845 75,000 75 000 
Jowa 1846 130,000 130 C00 
Wisconsin 1848 215,C00 215,000 


Total 20,746,000, 


* For 1847, the estimate is from the Report on Pa- 


tents. 


5. AREA AND MILITIA OF THE STATES. 


States. 
Maine 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
ennsylvania 


laware 


p 
D 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Lousiana 
Arkansas 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Indiana 

[llinois 

Missouri 
Florida 

Texas 

lowa 
Wisconsin 


Total 


Table Ist, says the Public Ledger, does not repre- | 1838 


Sq. miles. 


32.400 
9,500 
9 700 
7,800 
1,25] 
4,789 

46,220 

7,948 

46,215 
2,668 
10,7835 
65,700 
51,632 
31.565 
61.683 
54,084 
49 356 
47,413 
54,617 
41.752 
40,023 
40,500 
£0,537 
35,626 
56.506 
70,050 
56,336 
100,000 
173,786 
92.930 


1,262,842 





Pop. sq. m, 


15 
30 
30 
45 
57 
65 
52 
47 
37 
38 
44 
19 
15 


a 
~ 


Li 


Militia 
47,352 
34.476 
98 538 
92,215 
15,959 
48,470 
191,079 
40,170 
266,957 
10,229 
48 864 
121,985 


65215} 


53.560 


59.312 


46 332 | 


33,084 
15,805 
4.025 
75,252 
§1,275 
190,25° 
13.765 
55,913 
86,234 
62,689 
2,21! 


10,223 


1,821,093 





sent truly the aid that Pennsylvania gave in the Re. 


volution 


The (Philadelphia) Bulletin explains the 


matter as follows: The number of soldiers furnished 
i a ° = = ° ' 

y Pennsylvania is set down at 25,678, while Mas- 
achusetts with about the same population, is credi- 


ted with 67,907. 


In one sense this is correct. Penn. 


sylvania did furnish but 25,000 reeruits, while Mas- 


suchusetts sent 67,000. 


But there was this difference 


between the r-eruits ; those from Pennsylvania were 
mostly enlisted for three years, or for the war ; while 
those of Massachusetts generally entered the army 
for but nine months. Now, taking the Pennsylvania 
line at its lowest term of enlistment, we find it was 
renewed only once every three years, while, during 
‘his Interval, the Massachusetts line was renewed 


lour times, or once every nine months. 


In other 


Words, the latter nominally furnished four men 


Where the former furn:shed one 3 


and this while 


iaving only the same number of soldiers in the field. 
Atthe end of the war, in making up a table of the 
‘ecrulis sent from each State, the quota of Massa- 
ae would seein to quadruple those of the other | lumes. He rejected a large portion ol the Scriptures 
Colonies, a most false and unwarrantable conclusion. | gag not Bie oe 

A better way to arrive at the truth is to calculate the 
Pennsylvania line as if it also had been renewed 
every nine months, in which case the recruits would | 


lave been just four times as great, or 100,000. Al- 
‘owing that a portion of the quota of Massachusetis | 
Was enlisted for three years, or for the war, we are 





} 





led to $254,055. 


1847 1846 1842 








Champlain, N. York, 4,745 3.192 2,280 
Sackett’s Harbor, 7,169 4,27 2,400 
Oswego, 17,665 16,046 9,670 
Niagara, 246 "5 
Ge nessee, 1,217 769 556 
Oswegatchie, 2,573 2 058 92) 
Bufialo, 35.417 24.770 17,198 
Presque Island, Penn. 4.990 2,933 
Pittsburg, 25,390 17,162 
Wheeling, Virginia, 2.600 2.600 1,212 
Louisiana,* 132,075 124,993 95,023} 
Nashville, 2,707 2,809 3,810 | 
St. Louis, 31.635 22,425 14,726 | 
Cayahoga, Ohio, 25,493 18.526 8,671 | 
Sandusky. 4,322 2914 2,860 | 
Cincinnati, * 17,801 15,312 12,025 | 
Miami, 3,163 3,163 1,272 | 
Detroit, 27,164 24,848 11,735 | 
Mackinaw, 1,288 1,104 587 | 
347,656 290,096 197,184 | 
Total U. States, 2,889,045 3,562,081 2,092,390 | 


* Enrolled and licensed tonnage only. 





Dutcu East Inpia Sociery.—This society, in their | 
report of Operations for the past year, state that 180 
vessels have been engaged in the traffic, the imports 
by which have comprised 911 ,000 bags of coffee 
248,605 baskets of sugar, 12,406 chests of indigo, be- | 
sides a considerable quantity of tin and tea. Their | 
exports during the same period, have in value repre- 
sented fi. 6,000,000 (£500,000.) fl. 4,000,000 (330,- 





cotton, &c. The tonnage of their ships, it is stated, 
amounted to 73,925 lasts, upon which premiums of 
insurance to the extent of fl. 747,000 (£62,000), were | 
paid. The sales of produce realized in gross fl. 49,- 
25,000 (£4.100,000), against fl. 44,340,000 (£3,700- 
000), in 1846 


cluding the Bishops. 


—— se 


and Wales, there are 707, including priests without 
any fixed mission 3 in Scotland 99 ; making a grand 
total of 806 missionary ptiests in Great Britain, in- 
This is a goodly siafl, and 
112} well calculated to extend and uphold the interests of 


the Church of Rome. 





Cuurcn ANp Stratre.—The income of the Bri- 
2,819 tish empire is estimated at £468,000,000. ‘I'he 
19,107 | revenue of the Church is supposed to be £12,- 


391,000. 


} 

; a | 

000,) being in the shape of manufactures, woollen, | 
| 

| 


Coflee is mentioned as having pro- | 


duced fl. 25,506,000 ; sugar, fi. 15,500,000 ; indigo, | 


fl. 4,000,000 ; and tin, fl. 3,300,000. 


—_— 


- - 
Boston.—The value of provisions. bseadstuffs, and 


} 
| 


} 


rice exported from Boston, from 1795 te 1520, was | 


$11,572,574; Rice $1,872,704. 


Among the exports from France to England in 
1847 were 8,571 cows, oxen and bulls. 


. ~_—~Gr-—— 


RELIGIOUS. 
AmericaN Boarp or Missions.—The Missionary 


| ment and Land Office. 


—_—~9-—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Receipts FRom tHE Pvsiic Lanps.—We find in 
the Washington Union the following statement of 
the monthly receipts from the sales of the public 
lands, for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1847, 
and ending 30th June, 1848, as reported to the Se- 


cretary of the ‘Treasury: 

1847, July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


June 


1348, 


Total 

Add Choctaw eertificates re- 
ceived during the year, so 
far as returns have been re- 
ceived, and equal to 


$3,500,000. 


ee 


Square Mites oF TERRITORY Noriu anv Sour 
$20,516,438, viz: —Provisions $7,071,160; Breadstuffs | or 36. 30.—The following important statistics have 
‘been laid before Congress from the War Depart- 
The aggregate results have 


$264,568 64 
317,353 48 
342,546 O07 
431,520 24 
286,950 81 
223.774 93 
230,790 38 
278.375 79 
257,162 41 
309.882 34 
257.000 22 
209,369 13 


3,419,324 44 





107,614 02 


—_—— 





$3,526 938 46 
The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year, including Choctaw certificates, was 


| been already stated in our columns: 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Heraid, tor September, says the receipts of the Ame- | 


rican board ot Foreign Missions, for the financial 


| 
| 


year ending 3lst July last, from all sources, amount- | 


The expendituies during the same | 


| period, were $252,330; and the debt, on the Ist of} 


| 


} 
| 


' 





| 
| 
| 





| 


} 


August, 1847, was $21,616. 


69,890, 


pn . ' . | 02> Bhawan 
Iie following table shows the receipts of the board | N. Mexico 


for the last twelve years : 


Hence the balance | 


| against the transury on the Ist of August, 1848, was 


| } 
| 


N. of 36.30. S. 36 30. Total Total 
sqm. sq m. sq.m. acres. 
Oregon Ter, 341,403 «+e. 341,463 218.536 320 
Ter. N. W. 
of the Miss. 728,248 .... 723,248 462,878,720 
N. W. Ter. 
N. W. of 
Ohio, re- 
maining 22.336 cece 22,336 14,295,040 
Indian Ter. 
Mo. & 
Arkansas 190,505 58,346 248851 159,264,640 
California 287,797 160,894 448.691 257,162 240 
33,898 43,459 77,357 49 527,680 











——- 


1,599,277 262,729 1,961,976 1,191,664,640 


, “ ‘ Tota 

Years. Receipts. Years. Reccipts. | 
1437 $252,076 55 1843 $244,251 43) , SURFACE OF TEXAS. 

236,170 88 1844 236,394 39) N. of Ensenada E J 
i839 244,169 82 1845 255,113 96| Paso 43,537 81,356 124,933 
1840 241,691 04 1846 262,073 55| W. of Nueces & 
1841 235,189 30° 1847 214,402 76| S.of Paso we+e- 52,018 52,018 
1842 318,396 53 1848 259,055 46| E. of Nueces & 


There are in Russia 2,770,000 Romanists, 2,400,000 
Mahommedans, 1,200,000 Jews, and 1,750,000 Lu- 
therans. The number of the Greek clergy in Russia 
is 35,944; Greek churches J1,480. 





SwEDENBORGIANISM.—The Princeton Review, in 
an article on this subject states, that in 1844, the 
regular preaching force of this body was twenty-five 
ministers; that the number of congregations was 
forty-eight. As to pecuniary resources, the treasurer 
received in 1844, 16] dollars and 82 cents. Sweden- 
borg stated that the year 1852 is to be decisive of the 
destiny of his church. 
tensively embraced, it is to be counted as false. His 


religious writings consist of twenty-seven large vo- | mons, exhibils the amount of coinage of the different 
description of pieces during the year 1847. 





Meruopist Eriscorpat Cuurcn Soutn.—The sta- 
tistical reports of this denomination shows the num- 
ber of members to be as follows: 

White, 334,859; colored, 127,240—total, 462,099 ; 
and the number ot Ministers: Itinerant 1,400; local, 


Justified in concluding that the real force supplied by | 3,.143—total, 4,543. 


Massachusetts did not exceed even if it equalled | 


he 
‘hat furnished by Pennsylvania. 
——__~@oo—_— 


Intanp Commerce or rre Unirep Srates.—The | Wales is 545; in Scotland, 85, besides 22 stations | pieces, value £1,470; 1,463,308 threepenny pieces, 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury embraces | where divine service is performed ; making a grand | value £18,29! ; 121,308 twopenny pieces, valuc 
‘he following table, showing the amount of tonnage | total of 630 churches and chapels. Of Catholic col- | 010, and 271,920 penny pieces, value £1,133. ‘The 
owned upon the lakes and rivers, together with the | leges, there are in England 10, and in Scotland 1. 


— tonnage of the United States for the three ! Convents 38, of which !2 are in the London district. 
Jars :-— 


COMMERCIAL. 





Monasteries 4. Of Miussivdary priests in England 


If its doctrine be not then ex- | 


S. of Ensenada 





river . . 148,569 148,569 95,084,160 
Total 43,537 281,983 315,520 208,322,800 


THe TerriTories.—-According to an official state- 
ment from the Secretary of War, and Commissioner 
‘of Indian Affairs, the number ef Indians in Oregon, 


|New Mexico and California is 72,139. 


| 


} 
] 


{ 


| 


| year 


In Oregon 
Upper California 
New Mexico 


British Coinace.—1 Parliamentary Return, 
/made in obedience to a late order of the House of Com- 


23,309, 
15,930 


swt 


31,900 


lowing summary is made up from this return: 


The gross total value of the gold coinage during the 
1847 amounted to £90,029,763—including 16, 
(119 double sovereigns, value £382,240; 81,711,149 
sovereigns, valne £31,711,160; and 16,572,717 half 


| sovereigns, value £5,2586,363. 


The silver coinage included 2,319,561 crown pieces, 
value £579,890; 38°560,098 half crown pieces, value 
RomanisM.— It appears from the Roman Ca.holic | £4,820,012 ; 119,508,840 shillings, value £5,975,442 ; 
Directory for 1848, that the total number of Roman | 76.017,875 six penny pieces, value £1 900,446 , 16,- 

| Catholic churches and chapels in England and | 575,200 groats value £276,210 ; 88.209 four-penny 


Tg 





| gross total value of the silver coinage during the year 
| amounted to £13,573,906. j 
The total value of the copper coinage during the 


79,957,120 


33,291,520 


The fol- 


2 Pake nheatggiiggeaibalbiee vg lads, ema 
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year amounted to £243,051, including 24.290,520 
penny pieces, value £97,496 ; 34,379,520 half penny 


pieces, value £69,776 ; 66,296,822 farthings, value 
£67,059, and 12,902,400 half farthings, value £6,720. 





HISTORY OF COTTON, FOR OVER ONE) 


HUNDRED YEARS. 


The following brief items of the history of Cotton 
from 1730 to 1836, are taken from a South Caro- 
lina paper, and will be read with interest :— 


1730—Mr. Wyatt spins the first cotton yarn in 
England by machinery. 

_1735—The Dutch first export cotton from Su- 
rinam. 

1742—First mill for spinning cotton erected at 
Birmingham, moved by mules or horses ; but not 
successful in its Operations. 

;' * aptiien fly shuttle generally used in Eng- 
and. 

1756—Cotton velvets and quiltings made in 
England for the first time. 

1761—Arkwright obtained the first patent for 
the spinning frame, whiich he further improved. 

1768—The stocking frame applied by Ham- 
mond to making of lace. 

1773—A bill passed to prevent the export of 
machinery used in cotion factories. 

1779— Mule spinning invented by Hargrave. 

1782—First import of raw cotton from Brazil 
into England. 

1782—Watt took out his patent for the steam 
engine. 

1783.—A bounty granted in England on the ex- 
pert of certaia cotton goods. 

1785—Power-looms invented by Dr. Cart- 
wright—Sieam engines used in cotton factories. 

1786—Bleaching first performed by tha agency 
of the «xymuriatic acid. 

1787—First machinery to spin cotton put in 
operation in France. 

1789—Sea Island cotton first planted in the 
United States ; and upland cotton first cultivated 
for use and export about this time. 

1790—Slator, an Englishman, builds the first 
American cotton factory, at Pawtucket, R. I. 

1792—Eli Whitney, an American, invents the 
cotton gin, which he patents. 

1798—First mill and machinery for cotton 
erected in Switzerland. 

1799—Spinning by machinery introduced into 
Saxony this year. 

1803— First cotton factory builtin New Hamp- 
shire. 

1805—Power-looms successfully and widely 
introduced into England. 

1807—The revolution in Spanish America be- 
gins to furnish new markets for cotton manufac- 
tures. : 

1810—Digest of cotton manufactures in the 
United States by Mr. Gallatin, and another by 
Mr. ‘Tench Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

1811—Machinery to make bobbin lace patent- 
ed by John Burn. 

1813—The India trade more free, and more 
British manufactures sent thither. 

1814—The power-loom introduced into the 
United States ; first at Waltham. 

1818—Average price of cotton 34 cents—high- 
er than since 1810. New method of preparing 
sewing cotton by Mr. Holt. 

1819— Extraordinary prices for Alabama cot- 
ton lands. 

1820—Steam power first applied with success 
extensively to Jace manufactures. 

1822—First cotton factory in Lowell erected. 

1523—First export of raw cotton from Egypt 
into Great Britain. 

1825—In New Orleans cotton at from 23 to 25 
cents per pound. 

1826—Self-acting mule spinner patented in 
England by Roberts. 

1827—Awmerican cotton manufactures first ex- 
ported to any considerable extent. 

1829—Highest duty i the United States on 
foreign cotton manbulactures. 

1830—About this time Mr. Dyer introduced a 
machine from the United Statgs into England for 
ths purpose of making cards. 

1822— Duty on cotton goods imported into the 
United States reduced ; and in Eugland it is for- 
bid to employ minors in cotton mills, to work 
them more than ten bour’s per day, or more than 
nine hours ona Saturday; in consequence they 
work at something else. 

1834—Cotton at 17 cents. 

1835—Extensive purchases made of cotton 
lands by speculators and others. 

1836— Cotton at from 18 to 20 cents. 


| 


COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


. 


AnnvuaL Sratrement.— The New Orleans Price 
Current, of September 1, contains its annual state- 
ment of the markets for the last year. We have taken 
Srom that statement as much as will prove of interest 
to our readers generally, and recommend it to al! per- 
sons who are concerned in agriculture and trade. It 
will be found very interesting. 

Cotton.—The stock on sale including all de- 
scriptions, is estimated at about 10.000 bales, and 
a total stock on hand, inclusive of al! on ship- 
board not cleared, of 37,401 bales. The total 
receipts at this port since Ist Sept. last, from all 
sources, are 1,213,805 bales. Deducting from 
our total receipis the amount received from Mo- 
bile, Florida, and Texas, the remainder shows 
our receipts proper to ve 1,188,733 bales, an in- 
crease of 481,409 bales as compared with last 
year. The total exports during the same period 
are 1,201,897 bales. The total receipts at all the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, up to the latest dates re 
ceived, are 2,325,180 bales, against 1,767,461 
bales to same dates last year, showing an in- 
crease of 557,647 bales. This amount, how. 
ever, it should be understood, does not represent 











| the total crop of the United States, as the grand 
' result cannot be attained until full returns up to 


the lst September are concentrated at one point. 
It is probable that the total crop of 1847-8, as 
thus computed, will not vary materially from 
2,350,000 bales. 

There are some elements of favorable promise 
which we shall briefly refer to,and among the most 
prominent is the prospect of abundant food crops 
throughout Great Britain aud the various coun- 
tries of Europe, which will modify one of the 
leading causes of depression that have been 
brought to act upon the cotton interest during 
the past twoyears. Then the stocks of the raw 
material in Europe are still moderate, though 
somewhat exceeding the amount on hand at this 
period last year, and as the supply of goods in 
the hands of the manufacturers are understood 
also to be moderate, and money abundant in 
Great Britain, at a low rate of interest, it would 








arrivals of last year. There hay 
to this time only some 600 bales, at an ext 

range of 6; a9c, and at the moment prices a yong 
tle more than nonfinal at a range of about 6 lit. 
for good middling to middling fair. In mo a 
mer years the early receipts have excited ms tor. 
erable competition, particularly among buye “a0 
France, Spain, aud the North, but the sha 
season is entirely deficient in this advantare sent 
thus a heavy market appears in view, at least for 
some time to come. " 

Sugar.—Popular estimate places th 

240,000. bhds. exclusive of pod botter e 
being an excess of 100,000 bhds. over last y.,’ 





—_—_—_—_ 


— 


e been sold i 


ani of 40,000 hhds. over any previous ioe 
This, with 4,000 hhds. estimated to be on 2p 


at the close of last season, would siake a Supp! 
of 244,000 hhds. Stock now on hand ie! 
State 12.000 hhds.; the quantity taken fop the 
West 115,000 hhds, ‘This wouid give the Wa 
45,000 hhds. more of Louisiana sugar than ae 
estimated to be taken last year ; but it should be 
borne in mind that she then took of Cuba sugars 
equal to about 20,000 hhds.—making her actual 
supply 90,000 hhds. This year the imports from 
Cuba have been comparatively light, being barely 
equal to about 5,000 hhds.; and supposing the 
West to have taken one-half this quantity, the 
actual increase over last year would be aboy 
20,0U0 hhds., which is not an improbable amount 
considering the low prices, the increase of popu- 
ation, and the extension and the improvement 
of the facilities of transportation. ‘The quantity 
shipped tothe Atlantic ports 1s equal to abo, 
84,000 bhds., or an increase of 38,5U0 hhds. over 
last year. 

Respccting the quality of last year’s crop, we 
may remark that it has presented an unusually 
low average. The scarcity of the prime and 
choice qualities, made by the ordinary process, 
has been matter of complaint throughout the 
season. 

With respect to the growing crop, it seems to 
be pening conceded that the prospects fora 


| larg® yield are by no means as flattering as they 


were at this period last year. ‘The Stubble or 





seem only to require a settlement of the political | 
and social questions which have for some tine | generally is said to he jess nearer to maturity by 


past agitated Europe, to restore confidence anid 
give an upward impulse to the cotton trade. Al- 
ready is Great Britain recovering in her tatio 
of consumption, and we find that while in 1847 
the weekly average in the United Kingdom, for 


the entire year, was 22,230 ba'es, that for the 





first six months of the curreat year has risen to 
26 242 bales. In the country there has been a 
material increase of consumption during the 
past over any previous year. The actual amount 
taken for home use during the past year will 
probably be fonnd to have reached, if not ex- 
ceeded, 550,000 bales. 

We may venture a few general remarks touch- 
ing the prospects of supply in this region, as 
they agpear at present, avoiding anything like a 
definite estimate in regard to a matter that is in- 
volved in so much uncertainty at this early pe- 
riod of the season. Up to within afew weeks 
the crops gave highly favorable promise gener- 
ally. ‘The plant was well advanced and healthy, 
and little or no complaint was heard from any 
section. True, the rains commenced early in 
June, but they did not appear to be of that gen- 
eral and severe character to cause injury, but, 
on the contrary, while the plant was in progress, 
their influence was favorable, particularly in the 
uplands. When the plant was well matured, 
and the season for the commencement of pick- 
ing arrived, the rains lost their beneficial char- 
acter; and, as they have since continued, and be- 
come more general, attended in one or two 1 
stances by severe storms of wind, they have for 
some wecks past been productive of positive in- 
jury, by retarding the ripening of the bolls, beat- 
ing the cotton from those fully opened, and pro- 
moting the ravages of the boll worms, which are 
said to be quite destructive in several districts. 
Thus far, however, we have no authentic ac- 
counts of the appearance of the species of cater- 
pillar which committed such ravages in 1846; 
and should the remainder of the picking season 
prove favorable it wonid seem that at least a full 
average crop may be fairly calculated on. 

The total receipts of the new crop up to this 
date are 2,864 bales, againt 1,089 bales to same 
date last year. ‘The character of the receipts 
thus far gives promise of what may be termed a 
good crop, though as regards quality they are 


/said not to reach as bigh an average as the early 


} 
j 


| Rattoon Cane, is represented in many sections to 


be almost an entire failure, and the Plant Cane 


sone weeks, thus rendering the liiothity to dain 
age by frost more imminent. ‘Phere has been a 
considerable increase of cullivation, particularly 
on Red river, sone of the vpland Parishes, aad 


(in Attakapas, but it is supposed that other ad- 





verse circumstances will more than counteroil- 
auce this advaulage, and thal ba ho event 3s the 
crop likely to reach the amount produced last 
year. In our neighouring S.ate of ‘TPexas the 
sugar culture is steadily alvaucing, aud inteli- 
gent parties with wioin we have conversed esti- 
mate the product of this year at 4000 bhds. 

In regard to a market for the comiug crop, we 
are under the impression thal tne prospects are 
in favor of a higher average than was realized 
last year, even with a very full yield, as the te- 
quirements of our own country are constantly in- 
creasing, While the product of several of the 
West ladia islands is likely to be reduced to a 
comparatively unimportant amount by the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The same causes will reduce 
the supply for the European markets; and a stable 
arrangement of European difficulties, which 
would re-establish contidence and revive com- 
merce, would doubtless tend to rescue this im 
portant stable of our State from its present de- 
pression, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Molasses.— Estimating fifty gallons of molasses 
to each hogshead of sugar, the total product ol 
1847 is 12,000,000 galions, or exactly double the 
quanblily esiimated for the year previous. Phis 
large increase of course could not fail to pro- 
duce a very material reduction in the average o 
prices ; and cousequently we find that though the 
market opened in the middie of October willl 
the sale of afew small lots of new crop al 30e 
per gallon on the levee, by the early part o! 
January the rates were depressed to 174173¢ lor 
fair to prime parcels. This was about the low- 
est pomtof the market for really good quality, 
though an unusually large proportion of the re 
ceipts proved. very inferior, being made from 
frosted cane, and many parcels were sold al 4 
range of 9 to lic per galion—some probably al 
less. For some time past the receipts at the levee 
have been very trifling and the sales limited at 4 
range of 15 to 20c per gallon, according to quall- 
ty. Of the 12,000,000 gailons estimated to -. 
ihe product of the past year, there have beet 
shipped to the Atlantic ports 3,200,000 gallops, 
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wainst 1,700,000 gallons the year previous ; | 34,623 hhds., of which 4,746 hhds. were Mason Bales. Per ton. 
veaviNg for the consumption of the West and | county. 1849—43 14.873 $80 00 
South 8,800,000 gallons, against 4,300,000 gal-| As regards the extent and character of the | 1843—44 38,062 66 00 
Jons in 1846-7. The consumption of the West, growing crop, we would merely state at this | 1844—45 46.274 60 00 
however, it should be understood, has not’ in- | early period that there are advices in town from | |845—46 30,980 60 00 
creased in the ratio apparent from tne above fi | many sections, announcing serious injury to it, | 1846—47 60 233 90 00 
ures, a8 in addition to the quantity taken from | both in quantity and quality, owing in the first | 1847—48 21,584 115 00 


ihe Louisiana crop of 1846 there were considera- place to drought at the time of planting, (though 

ble imports from Cuba during the same season, | this was confined to particular sections, of con- 

beside a large surplus lying over from the previ- siderable extent,) and more recently ta exces- 

ous year in nearly all the most important markets sive rains throughout the entire tobacco-growing 
region. 


of the interior. 
Tobacco. —On the 31st August, 1847, we close 


our ta 


on sale only some 750 hhds. Prices, which had 
peen gradually advancing for a period of some 
ten or twelve weeks, were then firm atthe fol- 
jowing quotations—say for lugs, 2a23 ; leaf, com- 
mon a4, fair 4a44, fine 5453, choice 647 ; segar | 
leaf, fillers, and wrappers, 23a]2c per lb. From 
jst September to the begiwning of March no 
change of any great moment occurred, the stock 
being too small and too poorly assorted to admit 
of any operations of magnitude. Early in No- 
vember we had occasion to advance our quota 

tions tad a cent, the greatest improvement being 
in the finer grades. Even up to the latter part 
of March, however, owing to the moderate ex- 
tent of the supply and to the steadiness of the 
demand (notwithstanding a further advance of 
lat acent in prices, our quotations for, choice 
then being 64a8c) there had been no accumula- 
tion of stock. At this juncture intelligence of 
the French revolution reached us. There were | 
mary covflicting views among dealers as to the! 
probable course of the new Government of| 
France with regard to the tobacco monopoly, | 
and as to the effect which it would be likely to | 
have upon the trade ; but the immediate conse- | 
quence Of@ihe news, and of this diversity of | 
opinion, was a partial suspension of operations. | 
The arrivals for some weeks continued moderate, | 
and as factors evinced no disposition to press 
their stocks on the market, the few sales made, 
although at prices rather in favor of the buyer, | 
showed no markedgdecline. Toward the end of 
April, the receipts bag commenced to be more 
liberal, and during the ensuing three weeks the 
arrivals embraced about 10,000 hhds. while the | 
sales reported in the same tine amounted to but 
1,500 bhds., though it was stated that probably 
as much more had been disposed of privately. | 
This state of things gave buyers greatly the ad- | 
vantage, and when on the 20\h May we resumed | 
our quotations which we had, owing tothe un-| 
settled and uncertain state of the market, been 

compelled to omit for several weeks, they were, 

for lugs, 2a2$; leaf, inferior, 23a3, common 

3933, fair 4a44, good to choice 45a5}5c ; being a 

decline of 3al cent on the common qualities, and 

of 1}92t¢ on the finer grades. At these reduced 

rates there were sold upto the first of July about 

7,000 bhds. 

Al this time the quantily on sale exceeded 11,- 
000 hhds., and as buyers appeared but little in. 
clined to operate largely, unless at a further re- 
duction, while sellers were naturally more dis- 
posed to close off their stocks on the approach of 
the sickly season, prices again receded jasc, 
the sales of the month reaching 6,000 hhds. Du- 
ring the last month the demand has been fair for 
the period of the season, and the transactions 
have amounted to some 4000 hhds., though a 
great portion consisted of the description known 
as“ Yellow Banks,’ which has been most sought 
alter. Prices have about recovered what they 
lost in July, and owing to the superior character of 
most that has been sold during the p st month, 
our figures stand higher than they did in June, 








Our present quotations being for lugs, factory, | 


1,213; planters, do., 2a23 ; leaf, inferior to com- 
mon $a33; fair to fine, 4a5; choice and selec- 
lions, Sia6c per lb. The amount now remaining 
in factors’ hands is estimated at about 5,000 hhds., 
4 considerable portion of which is heid at rates 
decidedly above our closing quotations. 

It was well understood jast fall that the crop 
Wasa shortone. It is true that our receipts, as 
Compared with those of Jast year, show little or 
no deficiency ; but, of the 15,000 hhds. received 
irom Ist September to Ist of March, not more 
‘han 2,000 were of the newcrop; and deduct- 
Ng the remaining 13,000 from the total arrivals, 
the receipts of the past crop amount thus far to 
Only about 42,000 bhds. Of the whoie quantity 


bles witb a stock of tobacco on hand, in- | in which the West gave up her supplies in 1846- 
cluding allon shipboard not cleared, of 22,336) 7, and the comparatively limited fureign demand 
phds., but of this amourt there were remaining | during the past season, have carried back our re- 


300,000 bushels, against 1,670,000 last year; of 


out the country generally are abundant, and as 


Western Produce.—The very thorough manner 


cepts of breadstuffs to less than one half what they 
were last year. ‘Thus our arrivals of flour are 
706 953 bbls., against 1.617,675 bbls. last year; 
of Indian corn equal to 3,600,000 bushels against 
7.065 000 busheis last year; of wheat equal to 


corn meal, 47,543 barrels, against 88,159 barrels 
last year. ‘The exports show a corresponding 
reduction. ‘The total exports of flour amount 
to 472519 bbis., against 1,319,506 bbls. last 
year. Of this quantily 15,416 bbls. have been 
sent to Great Britain and lreland, 88,676 to the 
West Indies, &c., and the remaining to coast- 
wise ports. Of Indian corn the total exports are 
equal to 3,059,000 bushels, against 6,303 000 
bushels Jast year. Of this quantity 1,360,000 
bushels have been shipped to Great Britain and 
Ireland, 173,000 to the West Indies, &c, and the 
remainder to coastwise ports. Of wheat there 
have been exported to foreign ports barely 35,- 
000 bushels—nearly all of which was to Great 
Britain—~the bulk of the receipts being shipped 
to the North, and a portion consumed in our city 
mills, 

The Speculative mania of the previous year 
having sabsided, there has of course been wore 
steadiness in prices, and the following figures ex- 
hibit the extreme fluctuations of the season in 
this market: Flour—QOhio to the best St. Louis 
cily mills—lowest point August, $3 874a$4 25; 
highest point January, $5 50a$6 per bbl. Indian 
corn—lowest point May, 23a3Uc ; highest point 
December, 58a65c per bushel, in sacks. Wheat 
—lowest point August, 625475; highest point 
November, $1 125 per bushel, in barrels and 
sacks. It is understood that the crops through- 


the foreign demand is scarcely likely to exceed 
that of last year there seems a strong probability 
that prices forthe coming year will rule at a 


particularly pork and lard, has been more ex- 
tensive than last year, there having been a con- 
siderable increase in the supplies. The extreme 


rather low average. ‘The trade in provisions, | 


With regard to the coming season’s supply, we 
observe that the crops of the West are said not 
to promise well, particularly in Kentucky, and 
as the latter State does not produce enough for 
her bagging and rope manufactories, but draws a 
considerable portion of her supplies for this pur- 
pose from Missouri, there does not seem likely 


to be any considerable increase in the quantity 
to come torward for the Atlantic markets. 

Stock of Flour.—The stock of flour is estima- 
ted at about 10.000 bbls., of which there is little 


or none sour. This is about one half the quantity 


on hand at same date last year. 

Stock of Pork.—The stock of pork at the in- 
spection warehouse on the 31st ult. was as fol- 
lows : Clear 221 bbis., mess 5,287, M O 617, 
prime mess 5, prime 1,411, rumps 57, shoulders 
28, infericr and damaged 84—in all 7,710 bbls. 
Total same date last year 3) ,440 bbls. 

Slock of Beef.—The stock of beef at the in- 
spection warehouses on the 31st ultimo was as 
follows. Mess 124 bbls., and 103 half bbls., 
prime 208 bblis., and 28 half bbis.. M. O. 37 bbls. 
and B. 19 bbis.—in all 388 bbls. and 131 half 
bbls. ‘Total same date last year 977 bbis., 106 
half bbls., and 69 tierces. 

Stock of Lard.—The stock of lard is unusually 
light, being estimated not to exceed 3,800 kegs 
and 2.000 bbls. against a stock of 3,000 bbls. and 
4. QUU kegs at the same time last year. 

Stock of Bagging and Rope.—There are on hand 
atthe present time in round numbers 16,000 
pieces bagging and 15,000 cvils rope. At this 
lime last year the stock consisted of 35,000 
pieces bagging and 23,000 coils rope. 

capes aadiNN eenerentantiaee 
BUSINESS REVIEW. 

The intelligence by the Acadia, though not so 
favorable to our breadstuffs, is in other respects 
more satisfactory -than previous intelligence—the 
fears of another commercial crisis being greatly 
lessened. Austria has accepted the mediation of 
France and England, and Schleswig and Den- 
mark have so far arranged their differences, as 
to admit of a truce to hostilities. The alarming 
accounts of the failure of the grain crops, and the 
prevalence of the potato disease have been suc- 
ceeded by statements of a far more propitious 
character, and it is now generally admitted that 
the former will prove an average one, and the 
latter far exceed forme: suppositions. Cotton 














rates of the season have been as follows; Pork, 
mess, highest point Sept. 11th, $14 75ag15 ; low- 
est point April 26, $888 125; prime, highest 


April 26th, 34253 per lb. ‘The total exports (all 
packages being reduced to kegs) are equal to 
1,395,496 kegs, against 967,977 kegs last year; 
and the exports foreign 546,019 kegs, against 
437,716 kegs last year; or an increase of 103,- 
294 kegs. 


ton. This price was claimed for all the lots ar 


300 bales dew-rotted was sold at $82 50 per ton 








received during the past twelve months there 
‘ave been inspected at the State warehouses 


table: 


Hemp.—The receipts since the lst September 
last to this date are only 21,584 bales, against 
60,238 bales last year, or a decrease of 38,654 
bales. There was quite a large stock remaining | easier. The rate on the street, however, con- 
over at the opening of the season detained by te | tinues at about 1 per cent. a month. 
high rates of freight, and thus the exports of the 
past year considerably exceed the receipts, being . acip aut yl 
27,240 bales. Of this quantity all has been sent | Philadelphia from Ist to the 22d inst., were 5,588 
to the Northern ports except 224 bales to London 
and 14 bales to Bordeaux. The great deficiency 
in the receipts bas of course had its influence 
upen prices, and the first sale of good dew-rotted 
was in the early part of Septemver, at $120 per 


riving for a period of several months, but find- 
ing no purchasers they were sent forward. In- 
deed very few sales have been made here this 
season, owing to higher limits than buyers were 
willing to pay, and nearly the whole receipts 
have veen forwarded to the North on account of 
the Western dealers. ‘The highest point of the 
market was that above noticed, and the lowest 
about the middle of May, whena lot of about 


point Sept. llth, $12 50.$12 75; lowest point, | 
Di cember 22d, $6 5U«$7 per bbi. Lard, highest | continues to increase. The receipts at the Cus- 
point September 18th, Ilaloc; lowest point) tom-house last week were $678,356. On the 18th 


was firm, and in fair demand, and money easy, 
with a low rate of interest. 


The money in the Sub-Treasury, at New-York, 


they reached $170,950. The drafts in the same 


‘time were only $379,738, leaving ‘a balance of 


' 


| 
| 
| 





| 


The comparative receipts and average prices for 
a series of years will be shown by the following 


$300,946 to be added to the amount already in 
the Sub-Treasury. The aggregate amount in the 
Sub-Treasury is now $2,386,438, not including a 


special deposit of $320,000 


At Baltimore tbere is not quite so much de- 
mand for money, and the market is somewhat 


The principal articles of produce exported from 


bbls. flour ; 5337 bbl-. corn meal ; 865 bbls. rye 
flour ; 922 bbls. ship bread ; 85,685 bush corn ; 
3,553 bush. wheat; 213 bbls. beef; 88 bales 
cotton ; 277 tierces of rice, and 19 hhds. of to- 
bacco. Most of these, except the Corn, 84,184 
bushels [which went to England] went to the 
West Indies, Columbian ports, and British North 
American colonies. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, of this day, 
says that the first reports of a decline of flour and 
grain in the British market are contradicted by 
private letters at New York. Instead of a decline, 
there had been an advance of 3s. on corn and 4s. 
on wheat, on the day prior to the sailing of the 
Steamer” 

This is confirmed by the rise in the breadstuff 
markets at New York on Monday, immediatele 
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after the distribution of. the latter. Corn ad- 
vanced 4 cents per bushel, and flour was firm at 


Saturday’s prices. 


Freights are active at New York since the ar- 
rival of the Acadia, and large offers of breadstuffs 


were made and taken for Liverpool. 


The market in this city is also more active 


since the receipt of private letters. 
Flour sales made at $5 44 to $6 O00. 


At Pittsburg the foreign news had a depressing 
At St. Louis, it served to check business. | 


effect. 


At Baltimore, the market yesterday was firmer, | 


and prices slightly advanced. 


Coat Trape —During the week ending Satur- 
day last, the 23d inst., there were cleared at 
Richmond, 12 brigs, 90 schooners, 27 sloops, and | 
37 boats—carrying coal to the amount of 19,528 
tons, and making a total shipped from Richmond 


thus far this season of 645,510 tons. 


Coat AND Go_p.—The value of all the native 
gold coined in the United States Mint, for twen- 
ty-four years prior to 1847, was $12,741,653,—a 


little more than an average of half a million an- 


nually. The value of the anthracite coal ot 
Pennsylvania brought to market last year (nearly 
3,000,000 tons) was equal to all this gold dug up 
in the South during twenty-four years. 














The States, 


~ 


24, states that a few days previous Lieut. Brown, 
of Capt. Crumy’s company of Texas Rangers, 
with about thirty men, had a fight with about the 
sarme number of Lipan Indians, who had _ stolen 
some horses from the Rangers’ camp. ‘Ten Li- 
pans were killed, about 125 head of horses und 
mules were taken, and the Texans returned with- 
out the loss of a man. 

The Victoria Advocate says that the late dry 
weather bas been quite beneficial to the cotton 
crops.in that region which had begun to suffer 
from the rain. Corton packing is now going on 
extensively. The fields of sugar cane look well, 
and promise a large yield. 

An annual statement of the receipts and exports 
of Cotton for the year ending the Ist September, 
is given in the News of the 9thinst. The whole 





Trxas.—A letter dated at San Antonio, August 





mer Secretary of State, Samuel H. Treat and 
John Dean Catou, judges of the old Supreme 
Court, are elected Supreme Court judges, and 
Hugh T. Dickey, Benj. R. Sheldon, Theophilus 
S. Dickey, David Davis, D. M. Woodson, Wm. 
A. Denning, aud Wm. S. Archer are elected 
Circuit judges ; two circuits not yet determined. 


> The sale of canal lands belonging to the 
Iilinois and Michigan canal, commenced on the 
The proceeds of the first day’s sale 
amounted to $50,000. Portions of the land sold 
as bigh as fifty per cent. above their appraised 
value. 





| ]st instant. 


Information has been received from Illinois of 
the most favorable character in relation to the 
sales of land for the benefit of the canal. The 
sales have been well attended, and all parcels at 
or near Chicago have sold full 25 per cent. above 
the estimates of the Commissioners, who are now 
completing the sale of lands along the line. The 
business of the canal promises to be very profita- 
ble this autumn, and will give a considerable 
sum towards interest. This increase in the re- 
ceipts from the land sales, added to the earnings 
of the canal, will give increased confidence in the 
stock, which now is sold rarely in the market. 


Tue Mormon Tempte.—The Mormon Tem- 
ple, at Nauvoo, has been purchased by Mr. Isaac 
Power, for the purpose of converting it into a 
Protestant College. 





Missovri.— Official.—The official requrns for 
Congress are in trom all the districts except Shan- 
| non county in the Ist, and Gentry, Harrison and 
Putnam in the 4th. The following 1s the result 
| by districts :— 


| Dist. Democrats. Whigs. 
pou. Bowlin 10,202 Cook 6,734 
| we Bay 8,394 Porter 6.968 
3. Green 9,754 Wilson 7,41 
4. Hall 10,181 Samuel 4,354 
5. Phelps 11,062 Winston 5,848 
49,593 31.321 


Dem. maj. 18 272—on Governor about 15,000. 


The Missourians are discussing the question 
whether the interests of that State would not be 
promoted by a legislative act declaring that no 


place in [llinois on the 4th inst. A correspondent 
of the Tribune says that Lyman Trumbull, for- 


ry; Tee ne, 
ARKANSAS —The returns of the vote for 0, 

gress, in all but five small counties, give aay 
lowing aggregates : = 


ie 1848. 
ewrton. Johns 
45 Counties 8,946 13,573, 
1844. 
Clay. Polk. 
Do. 5,504 9,546 


Dem. majority 4,627. Whole State 4,042, 


InpianA.—The result of the late vote in [p4j. 
ana on the Free School question in 53 counties is 
for Free Schools 27,443, against them, 12.935, 


Hon. George P. Marsu.—We announced yes. 
terday, on the authority of the Burlington Py», 
Press, that Mr. Marsh had been re-elected to 
Congress from the third district of Vermont, but a 
correspondent of thé Boston’ Republican, writing 
from Burlington, Sept. 11, says Mr. M. jacks 
about 300 votes of an election. If this be so. 
there has been but one Congressman (Mr. Henry) 
elected in Vermont.—Conn, Jour. and Herald. 


33> New Yorx Croron Water Works.—The 
annual report of these works, just published, 
makes the following exhibit:—The receipts for 
the year were $226,551.83, being an increase of 
$32,000 69 over the receipts of the preceding 
year. The expenditures for the same year have 
been $71,465.74, an increase of $17,192.74. 
The total length of pipes laid down in the city, is 
estimated at 175 miles, and the supply daily ta- 





ions of gallons, of which about one-half is esti- 
'mated to be wasted. The waste has got to be so 
/great as to materially reduce the supply in the 
distributing reservoir, and to cut off the supply 
| from houses Jocated on high ground. 


COLLEGIATE. 


| Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. has r@igned tne 
| Presidency of the University of Vermont, a stayjon 
which he has held for fourteen years with honor 
to himseif and greatly co the benefit of the instiiu- 
ition. He reiures, it is understood, on account of i|! 
| health in his family, which renders a voyage to 
_Europe indispensable. Rev. Washington Smith 
D. D. of St. Albans, Vt. has been-chosen to suc- 
ceed him, 
2-=> Rev. Dr. Williams has formally accepted 
| the Presidency of Trinity College, Hartford. Dr. 


"person born in that State after 1860 shall be held | Williams is the editor of the Puseyite novel, 


quantity received was 39,744 bales; exports) 28 a slave. The Si. Louts Organ says it should | called Hawkstone, which has attracted some at- 


amount to 39,027 do., leaving 777 bales on hand. | 


Since the Ist 103 bales have been received, and 
356 do. exported, leaving on the Qh inst. 494 
bales on hand. The Coton sent to New Orleans 
by way of Red River is not included. The Niws 


adds: ‘* Itseems utterly impossible to make even | 


not be surprised if some immediate measures 
were taken to gradually free the State from this 


acknowledged evil, and adds that the thousands 
| of immigtants who now avoid that State and make 


for territories north of it, wil come there, and 
Miscourit will be, in developed resources, what 


a tolerable conjecture of the amount of the crop | she is naturally, the richest State in the Union. 


of Eastern Texas, which takes that direction to| 


“market. It may be half the whole crop of Texas, | a : 
| getfe, of the ]2th inst., announces the death of H. 


aS maby suppose, or it may be much more or 


less.” As regards the new crop, it is observed | 
by the same authority: ‘‘As yet we have received | 
Some 40 or 50| 
From what we | 


vere but litle of the new crop. 
bales are all we have heard of. 
have learned, we consider that a much larger 
portion of last year’s crop than usual is now on 
the plantations, owing to the very low prices, 
which discouraged many from taking all their 
crop to market. How much of the old crop is 
pow behind it is impossible to ascertain.” 


ILLINo:s.— Official. —The following are the offi 
cial results of the Congressional Augus; elecuon 
in Iinois :— 











Dist. Democrats. Whigs. 
1. Bissell No opposit’n 
2. McClernand 6,948 Marshall 3,514 
3. Young 7,140 Hanson 3,935 
4. Wentworth 11,857 Scammon_ 8312 
5. Richardson No oppusit’n 
6. Weils 9.302 Baker 10,325 
7. Harris 7,201 Logan 7,095 





| 
42,448 33,231 | 


Dem. maj. in five districts 9,217. 


The*new Legislature will probably be consti- 
tured as follows, viz: 





Whig. Dem. 
Senate, 7 17 
House, 22 43 
29 60 


An election for nine Circuit and three Supreme} 


| crats, 66 Whigs; 15 Free Soilites; 1 Taylor Demo- 
crat. 


Nortu Carotina'—The Cheraw (S. C.) Ga- 


W. Coyineron, Senator elect from the district of 
Richmond and Robeson, in North Carolina. This 


is the third death which has occurred among the | 


representatives elect in this State, since the Jate 
election. 


Kentuckxy.—The official returns of the late 
election for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
give the following vote, viz :-— 


y . * Me ad 
Governor. For Crittenden, 65,860 votes. 





Powell, 57,397 * 
Majority 8,463 votes. 
Li. Governor. °°" Martin, 55,936 
Majority 7,798 " 


tention in this country and in England. 


LhamMppeEN SyDNEY CoLLEGeE. We learn that 
the Rev. Dr. Green, of Baltimore, has accepted 
‘the Presidency of this Institution, 


| 2. => Hon. Wa. B. Reed will deliver the an- 
| nual address before the Society of Pennsylvania 
| College next Wednesday, and the Commeuce- 
| ment will take place on the following day. 

| 


| i> Prof. Chas. Davies, late of West Point, 
‘has been called to the chair of Mathematics and 
| Natural Philosophy, in the University of the City 
of New York, vacated by Prof. Loomis, now 0! 
the College of New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 

Henry Str. Geo. Tucker, of Virginia, a dis- 
tinguished and patriotic member of the great war 
Congress of 1812, long eminent as the President 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, a_ beloved and 
‘able Professor of Law of the University of 
‘Charlottville, and in all respects, one of the 
| proudest and purest ornaments of his native State, 
died at his residence in Winchester, and in the 
midst of his affectionate family, early on Monday 
morning last, in the sixty-nipth year of his age- 
For several years, Judge Tucker has vainly 
struggled against a disease contracted by (vo 








Matwe.—The Augusta Age contains returns for 


following result compared with 1847 : 
1848 1847 

Dana, Dem. 39,175 | Dana, Dem. 
Hamlin, Whig. 29,933 | Bronson, Whig.23,938 
Fessenden, F. S.11,905 | Fessenden, 7,020 | 
Eleven towns and seventeen plantations to be 
heard from, which last year gave Dana 663 votes; 

Brouson 278, others 109. 

Legislature.—The Senate, when the vacancies 
are hiled, will comprise 3 Whigs and 23 Demo- 
crais. ‘To the House are thus far elected 74 Demo- 





Congress. —2 Whigs and 5 Democrats—a Whig 


Court Judges under the new constitutiin, ‘ook gain of one. 


‘coastant a devotion to profound 
Governor from 416 towns and plantations, with the | studies. 


32,736 | 


intellectual 
lt resisted the best efforts of the ablest 
physicians, gradually but steadily destroying $04 
constitution, and finally forcing him to the grave. 
He will be remembered with sentiments ol vetc- 


| ration and attachment by a wide circle of friends, 


pupils and neighbors. ‘l'o his domestic scene pe 

loss is overwhelming and irreparable ; and the 

Commonwealth whieh he so long, and 10 euch 

various ways adorned and benefitted, can _— 

cease to cherish his memory with grateful pride. 
[ Philadelphia Ledger of 31st ull. 


Deatu or Jupce SaunpErs.—At the Red Sul- 
phur Springs, Va., on the 25th ult., Judge Latay- 
etie Saunders, of Clinton, La., breathed his last 
The deceased was a native of ‘Tennessee, a 
many years ago remoyed to Louisiana, 10 whic 





ken from the reservoirs at fifteen or sixteen mil|- 
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grate he was much respected, and filled ina man 

‘er highly honorable to himself, seweral offices 
nr distinction. He was recently a delegate to the 
Whig Convention at Philadelphia, and was the 
-gan through whom the delegation of that State 
made the exposition of the political views and 
opinions of Gen. Taylor, which has been so much 
commented on in the public prints. He has left 
a widow and several children to deplore his foss. 


The Albany Evening Journal announces the 
death of Judge J. P. Cushman, of Troy, N. Y., 
on the 16th inst., aged 65. He was a member of 
Congress in 1816, and succeeded the late Judge 
Vanderpool, as Judge of the third District, in 
which office he was succeeded by Judge Parker, 
upon urriving atthe age of 60. 


——_—~or— — 


Western Immtcration.—The Green Bay | the armistice concluded by Prussia in the name of 
/Wisconsin) Advocate says: Kvery steamer that | 


reaches our wharves brings crowds in search of | 


a home and lands, every stage is crowded with 
passengers in search of some kind of place for 
ihe transaction of business. 


Stavery IN Cattrornia.—The California Star 
says that neither the soil, the climate, nor the 
productions of California, are suited to slave la- 
bor, and that they could not be held in bondage 
there. It says that Congress has no right to be- 
queath such a calamity to the couniry, conrary 
io the wishes of the people. ‘here is no danger 
ihat Congress will be guilty of any such treason 
to the cause of humanity and of progress. We 
regatd the question of free soil as setiled. 





& — 


Foreign News, 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER, 
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Boston, Sept. 24. 
The steamship Acadia arrived at her berth this | 
morning at hali past 5 o'clock. | 
The steamship United States left Cowes for | 
New York on the 3d inst, with eighty passengers | 
and alarge cargo. She had proceeded on her voyage | 


j 
} 


| 
as far as the Scily Islands, when an accident hap | 
pened to her machinery, damaging her condenser. | 


| 


' — ‘ 
ampton, where a detention of four or five weeks | 


She was consequently torced to put back to South- 


encouraged by the patriotic defence of the town of | 
Bologna, rung the toesin, and flying to arms, a 
fearful battle commenced. Even the women and 
children took part in the defence of the city, throw- 
ing furniture and other missiles from the windows 
upon the heads of the Austrian troops. The pop- 
ulation of the surrounding country were hurrying 
to the assistance of the citizens. The result of the 











struggle has not been ascertained. 


Advices from Hamburg to the 6th inst. state | 
that the Provincial Government of the Duchies of | 


Schleswig and Holstein had refused to acknowledge 


the German Confederation. 
The blockade of the Elbe and Labda has been 


raised since the 5th, and the Prussian ports on the | 


Baltic have by this time become free. 

The latest advices from Paris, received by the 
London papers, announce the important intelli- 
gence, that the French Government on the 7th inst. 
received despatches from M. Arago, the French 
Minister at Berlin, announcing officially, that Aus- 
tria had acceptel the mediation of France and 
England, for the settlement of the Italian question. 

A serious quarrel had occurred between Gene- 
rals Changarier and Cavaignac. growing out of the 
defection of the National Guards, a small portion 
of each division only having appeared at the re 


| view on Sunday. A sharp correspondence between 


them had taken place. 
Ledru Rollin is about starting a new Journal in 
opposition to La Reforme. 


Four thousand French troops are reported to | 


have arrived at Venice. 


The accounts from Italy and Rome state, that | 


the whole country is in a disturbed and excited 
state. Tumults had occurred at Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Rome, which were suppressed with the great- 


‘i | 
est difficulty. 





| 
| 
| 


The weather continues fine in Great Britain and | 


and the sum not being forthcoming at the designa-| day are about 5000 bales. From the Ist to the 
ted time, the army, according to custom,commenc- | 8th inst. 26,730 bales were sold, of which 1100 
ed pillaging the city. The inhabitants, however, ) American were for speculation, and 3390 for ex- 


port. ‘The market closed steady. 

The grain market is less active today. The 
weather is more favorable throughout England for 
harvest operations since our last. The reports of 
the potato disease less alarming. 

Wheat of home production has declined 3s. to 
Os. per quarter for old, and new sold at a reduction 
of 5s. to 6s. No change in the Flour market, but 
the demand was dull. U.S. wheat sold at 28s. to 
Sis; Canadian, 28s. to 30s. Indian Corn was in 
less demand, .t.a decline of 2s. to 3s. 

Provisions.—The import of provisions to Liver- 
pool during the week has been very limited. Lard 
is in demand, and sales brisk to large extent at one 
shilling per cwt. advance. Bacon dull,with no de- 
mand, but prices firm. 

Money is easy, with a fair business doing in con- 
sols. On Friday the funds were firmer owing to 
the anticipated mediation in Italian affairs, which 
counteracted the unfavorable news ftom Denmark. 
Consols closed at 853 to 86 for transfer, 863 to 864 
for account. Exchequer Bills 28 to 31 premium. 
Bank Stock 196 to 198. 

MISCELLANOEUS. 
Arrest of Ballingary Insurgents.—The Kilkenny 


| Journal says:—“Mr. Patrick O'Donnell, charged 


with having been with Mr. Smith O’Brien, at Ballin- 
garry, was arrested, in the county of Tipperary, on 
Wednesday night, and brought into this city by 


| Mr. Greene, S. I on Thursday.” This is the Mr. 


O’ Donnell whose arrival was asserted by one of the 
Paris journals. It is the opinion of the police au- 
thorities in the South that Mr. R. O°Gorman, who, 
it was also stated, had escaped to France, is still in 
the county of Clare. 

Louis Blane.—This little gentleman has publish- 
ed the following note in the Times:—“Several per- 
sonsin England, who share the opinions of M. 
Louis Blanc, appearing disposed to give him a pub- 
lic mark ofsympathy, M. Louis Blanc begs them to 
accept the expression of his profound gratitude; but, 
at the same time, he thinks it his duty to inform 


will be necessary to put her in complete order for ‘favorable for harvesting, which has had the effect | them, that it his intention to avoid everything 


sailing, 

The steamship Hermann arrived on the 4th inst. | 
olf the Isleoff Wight, and grounded in a thick fog in | 
Gunnett’s Bay, near Cowes. She had a pilot on | 
board, and having gone on at the top of the tide, it | 
was necessary to discharge her coal before she 
could be got off’ This was accomplished by meauis | 
of lighters, and at three o’clock she was floated off 
without damage. 

The Queen addressed Parliament from the throne 
on the 5th inst., and has since taken her departure 
lor Scotland, 

Ireland continued in a state of tranquility. 





Lamartine has published a defence of himself} attached to the 5 per cents. to-day, accounting for| 


iZainst the charges brought forward. Gen. Cavaig- | 
nhac has been compelled to deny the intention of | 
suppressing the Paris Constitutionnel. The Jour- 
nal and La Presse have resumed their fierce attacks 
Upon the Government. The latter wages war 
against the Republic in spite of Gen. Cavaignie’s 
declaration that he would not allow the Republic 
to be impeached, ’ 

The Bonapartists are moving both in Paris and | 
the departments with the view of electing Lguis| 
Bonaparte to the Presidency ef the Republic. 

The local disturbances in the provinces continue. 
They arise principaily from an extraordinary tax 
°l 45 centimes imposed upon the people by the Pro- 
Visional Government. 

The Ottoman Government has recognized the 
French Repnblic. 

A letter from Turin, under date of the 2d inst. 
‘tates that the Austrians having levied a contribu- | 
hon of four hundred thousand florins (£32,000) on | 
‘he city of Parma, payable in twenty-four hours, ' 





of causing adecline in the prices of grain. ‘The 


fall amounts to nearly the extent of the recent ad- | ‘ 
(treat, M, Louis Blanc has resolved to await the 


vance. 
Liverpool, Sept. 9 —Sales of Corn at 33 to 34s 
pool, SCF 
per quarter. Flour ranges from 32s 6d to 34. 


which would give umbrage to the English Govern- 
ment. For the quict of study and the silence of re- 


dawn of better days for his country; and he would 
deeply deplore, that the call made upon him by 
Engtish hospitality, should become, even for a mo- 


Cotton Market.—Fair Upland cotton 4¢d, Mobile | ment the cause of agitation.” 


43, New Orleans 43. 

London Grain Market, Sept 8.—Sales of corn | 
36 to 38s per quarter. Flour sells at 28s to 32s | 
per barrel. 

Paris Bourse, Sept. 7—3 o'clock, P. M.—The | 
funds opened at the closing prices of yesterday, | 
and continued firm during the day. Coupons were | 


the apparent fail. They are actually 25 centimes | 
higher than yesterday. Treasury bonds command | 


224c. discount. | 
From Wilmer § Smith’s European Times, Sept. 9. | 
The fine weather prevailing during the last! 


week and the temporary settlement of the dispute 
between Germany and Denmark, has had a very | 
favorable effect upon the trade generally, since the | 
sailing of the Europa. 

Produce continues abundant. There is less buoy- 
ancy in the grain trade, and prices have receded | 
considerably from those current on the 2d. 

The reports from the manufacturing districts, 
are encouraging. Activity prevails and there is 
no surplus stock remaining on hand. 

Money is in active demand at 24 to 3 per cent. 
for the rate of discount on the best bills. 


England for several bundred large rockets, on the 





The stock market is steady and prices well 
sustained, , 

‘he demand for cotton continues good, both 
from consumers and exporters. The sales each 


The Sicilian Government has forwarded orders to 


plan of Mr. Hale, by which they are fired off with- 
out a staff. 

The rescript from the Pope gives the new ap- 
pointment of Bishop of Birmingham to the Right 
Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, lately officiating as Bishop of 
the Western District. 

Cheltenham election ended on Monday, in favor 
of Mr. Grenville Berkeley (liberal,) beating Mr. 
Escott (independent) by 990 to 842. 

A malignant case of cholera occurred on board 


the brig Reliance during her voyage from Cron- 


stadt to Greenock. She reached the latter place 
on Saturday. 

It is stated that William and Mary Howitt con- 
template leaving England, and taking up their 
residence in the west. They have had relatives in 
Onio for many years. 

The postal reform in France isto commence Jan- 
vary ist, 1819. Stamps will be issued as in Eng- 
land, and the use of them willbe optional, but the 
privilege of franking is not to be abolished. 

The Chartist prisoners charged with. felony, were 
broughtup before Mr. Hall,on Thursday, at Bow- 
street police-office, London. Several were dis- 
charged. Upwards of thirty were committed for 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

The Ebbersfor estate, comprising 12,000 acres, 
situate between York and Scarborough, the net an- 


| nual rental of which is £5,700, was put up by auc- 
| tion at York, on Friday, and sold to W. W. Caley, 


Esq., for £190,000. 
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Mr. Bass the celebrated brewer, and Mr. Law- ‘the Capital, Don Pedro Valez, died on the 5th} It was feared that an outbrea ~ 


rence Heyworth, of Liverpool, both Liberals, were, 


on Saturday, elected members of Parliament for 
Derby, on the purity principle. The numbers at|diers of the disbanded company of St. Patrick 
the close were, Bass, 957; Heyworth, 914; Freshfield, | 2% wandering about the country, and live by | from his tour of bloodshed 


775; Lord, 758. 


Seventeen per cent. of the population of Great avail. A certain number of them have been em- late executions, had all been t 


Britain and Ireland receive parochial relief. In 
Great Britain alone it is ten per cent only. The 


poor-rates of Great Britoin are nearly eight millions | 
anda half. This mustcome out of the industry of | corps be organized. 
the working classes in a great measure. A nation- 


al poor-rate is almost inevitable. 


Fifty-eight Chartists, who have been in custody 


some time, were, on Tuesday, committed for trial 


by the Bow-street magistrates. First and foremost 


was the valiant Cuffey, who was so prominent a 
member of the National Assembly; he laughed 
during the whole of the time he was in court, 
and treated the matter with the utmost indiffer- 


ence. 
Mr. W. Howitt’s certificate was granted on Fri- 


day, at the London Bankruptcy Court, without 
opposition, 

A new lead mine, of unusual richness, has been 
opened on the surface of the earth near Winster in 
Derbyshire. 

The Prince Louis Napoleon has left London for 
Ostend for a few days, on a visit to his uncle, Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte. 

The Pope, anxious to introduce religious civiliza- 
tion into the east of Africa, has just appointed a 
vicar apostolic of Madagascar. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge has issued acircular urging ail 
who hate slavery or the slave trade, to use only free 
grown sugar. 


It is said that the company of moneyers in the 


Mint is to be done away with, which will effecta 
saving of £10,000 a year. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Council on 
Education have resolved to devote £30,000 for work 
house schools. 


The Rob Roy has brought from St. Petersburgh | 


to London, on account of the Russian Government, 
£170,000 in bar gold. 

Thirty-two persons have been tried at Antwerp 
for having been concerned in the invasion of Belgi- 
um by the bands of France. 15 were acquitted and 
17 condemned to death. 


OcEAN Monancu.—Captain Clark, of the steam- 


er William Penn, which arrived here on Saturday 
last, irom Waterford, reports having seen the heel 
of the bowsprit and part of the head of the Ocean 
Monarch above the waier, which appeared to be 
held firmly to the spot by the ship’s anchors and 


cables. The wreck lies in the track of vessels pass- | 


ing the Ormshead. The contributions received 
from all sources up to this evening amount to about 
£3,400. 
Ge 
FROM MEXICO. 
The ship St. Louis, from Vera Cruz, whence 
she sailed on the QIst ult, arrived at New Or. 


leans on the 2d inst., bringing files of papers from | 


the city of Mexico to the 16th ult. The follow- 
ing we cut from the New Orleans Delta: 


Tampico.—Information has reached the Gov- 
ernment, says the Wonitor of the 15th, from Tam- 
pico, announcing that disaffection is at its climax 
in that city, and that projects of independence of 
the State of Tamaulipas, or its annexation to the 
United States, are openly discussed. Volunteers, 
Jate of the Louisiana regiment, which had been 
long in garrison, during the war, were continually 
arriving, for the purpose of aiding to carry those 
projects into effect. The President had sent 
thither a body of troops to countenance the well- 
disposed among the inhabitants, and to restore 
order. The public prints in the Capital say that 
the presence of some eminent man of known pa- 
triotism at Tampico was alone wanting to frus- 


k ha , 
| ult. Port au Prince. Considerable seeeurred at 


. exci 
Company oF Sr. Parrick.—Many of the sol- | vails among the inhabitants of the fslane™’ pre. 
The President had’ returned to Port a Prine 
at Jeremie. The 


Jere mie, after the 
ried and S€ntencey 


| begging, or extortion, when the fermer does not prisoners left in the jails at 


‘bodied with Mexicans in another corps, but they | to four years imprisonment. 

| do not harmonize well together, fromtheir mutu: | . ie Ld 

|al ignorance of each other's languages. It is ES 
General Intelligence. 


Minister to tae Unirep Srates.—President RPT eereerrnp oscar or: ten t cing eve eee ee 
Herrera had appointed Senor Morh y Villamil, 3-THe TELecrary.—The New York and 
resident Minister to the United States, but he re- Philadelpkia Telegraphic Company have aban. 
signed through impatience at the delay of the Se- | doned the project of communicating with New 

nate in confirming bis nomination. A late mem-| °K by means of wires sunk in the river, 
ber of Pena y Pena’s Cabinet has received the | /hey have extended their line to the Highlands, 
appointment, but the Monitor refrains from giving | Were the wires can be suspended across the riy- 
% Senn eratan elevation of 500 feet. 

The French residents who had formed them- 30>°Treaty wiru THE PAWNEES.—The Paw. 
| Selves into a company of National Guard, for the | nee Indians are said to have been completely sub. 
| purpose of preserving order in the Capital, were |dued. Lieut. Powell, commanding at’ Fort 
to celebrate their organization by a grand ban- | Childs, on the Platte river, has purchased of this 
| quet, on the 15th ult., a fact which, the papers | tribe, for two thousand dollars, the Whole of 

say, proves the respect the Government of Her-| Grand Island, about sixty miles in extent. |t 
| reva inspires foreigners with in Mexico. isa very valuable post, from the fact, that it 

News from the Departments 1s satisfactory, | contains much the largest proportion of Valuable 
with the exception of the untoward movements | timber, to be found any where on the Platte riy. 
toward separation in Tampico. The Governors/er. The extent of territory purchased is aboy: 
of the States were gradually putting things into | 600 square miles. 


their regular train, and hopes are entertained of 3L> Prof. Agassiz and the scientific part 
the speedy regeneration of the whole country. | which accompanied him tothe Lake Saperior 
Some of the Governors have addressed the Ad- Copper Mines, are now on their return to Boston. 
ministration on the subject of Colonization ; ur- They have ascertained facts in Geology and Zo. 
gpm coat measure on its attention with all possi- ology of the highest interest 10 the scientific 
| oe See world 
|. Monterey.—Intelligence from Monterey of 3L >> Violent shocks of an earthquake were 
the 23d July, announces that the National Guard felt at New York, Brooklyn, and the surroundinz 
Was organized there with remarkable despatch, country, on the night of the 8th inst., betwee, 
ard the people are all animated with a desire to 10 and 11 o’clock, accompanied by a rumbling 
| repair their losses, by rallying . the Government sound, resembling thunder, or the passing oi a 
| In defence of the laws. The American Brigands heavy vehicle over rough stones. In some places, 
who sacked Sabinas and Vilaidama, made an at- it caused doors and windows to fly open. , 
tempt on the town of Lampazas, but were beaten otis | a mf 
: : 30 >> The loftiest mountain in the United 
off by the inhabitants. a, il ee pare Sige 
The Indian troubles in Auasteca, it appears, | States, east of the Mississippi, ar North Caro- 
have completely disappeared. lina. Itiscalled Mutchell’s Peak, and hies in 
free 4? i i ancey c 28. Its height is 
On the night of the 10th ult., information was Buncombe and Yancey ot af on on " | 
given to the Government that attempts had been (6,720 feet above the leve © ty hot a eing 
made to seduce from their loyalty the American | €arly 500 feet higher than the White Mountains 
Police of the Capital, by persons indisposed to | 12 New Hampshire. 
the Government, who contemplated a coup d’etat. Louis McLane, Esq., has resigned the Presi- 
Two foreigners, named Carlos Capdeviliel and dency of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—his 
Richard Mafeta, with other suspected individu- ‘services to terminate at the end of the fiscal 
als, werearrested. lt was buta petty affair. | year. 
| On the whole, with the exception o/ the threat- | 
ening aspect of atairs in Tampico, Tamaulipas, 
the affairs of the Republic seem to be progressing 
in the right path. ‘Tuere are still, here and there, 
a few na te Indians who show themselves in | mons took a decided stand against it, a Fae 
arms against the autnorities, but they are bri- | few years after the King approved a bill of the 
gands, rather than soldiers, and flee immediately | €Xact import he had before vetoed. 
when any force is brought againat them. ehe | ———~<+or— — 
papers which have come to hand by this arrival, SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 
do not contain so many evidences of eugene or | Narionat AFFrairs.—Diplomatic Intelligence; Late 


feeble power in the Government, in accounts of | : . g 
"Yess ; ; eneral Order ; 
_muiders, robberies, and other outrages, generally Congress ; Army Intelligence ; Army G 


if ; . MJ "hha > ° f 
so common in the daily local mcideuts which are | Naval Intelligence; U. S. Ship Vermont; Death 0 
| published. | Commander Mackenzie. 
Don Ignacio Valdivelso has been appointed) Sprecugs 1v Congress.—Mr. Berrien’s Speech on 
|Muinister to Rome. the Oregon Bill. 
ge smi: Foreign Pouitics.—Exztract? from Sir William 


| Molesworth's Speech ; Views of the present Colonial 





/Suggested that another exclusively American 


Ly 











The last time the veto power was exercised 
by any King of England, says the Hartford 
Courier, was in 1694. Then the House of Com- 


| 
| Stavery AporisHeD in Guiana.—By advices 
from South America, we learn that slavery was 


| Policy ; England and the United States ; Ireland. 
abolished in french Guiana (Cayenne) by a pub- +O; Hagtaad and he Unie’ Mates 5 
lic proclamation issued on the 10th of August, in 


Home Pouicy.—Anthracite Coal Trade of Penn 
| virtue of a decree of the Repuplic of France. | sylvania ; Gold Mines of the United States. 
This important movement was attended with THe Presipency.—Letter of Gen. Taylor; Mr 
|great ceremony, both military and civil, in the | Van Buren’s Letter of Acceptance ; Liberty Leaguer’; 
| town of Cayene, where salutes were fired at in- Anti-vrenters. 


tervals during the day. It is said that the rejui- : tal s 
i<% . ‘ , S : —_ . 3 Commercitt ; 
cing on the occasion, and the feeling manifested | STATISTIcs.—Revolutionary, §e. ; 


throughout, beggared description. After the | Religious ; Miscellaneous ; History of Cotton. . 
procession, Mass was celebrated, and the te-deum| Commerctar. Recorp.—Annual Statement of ! “i 
sung in the church, Orleans Market; Business Review ; Coal Trade; 


——~ Coal and Gold. 





























trate the views of the disaffected. 
Mazatian.—The insurrection headed by Pala- 
cio Miranda, has been completely crushed, and 
that individual has fled to Durango. On the 3¢th 
July, the Commander-in-Chief of the Western 
Division of the Army, Don Pedro Anaya, entered 


Hayt pil a intelligence from this island is Tue Srares.— Texas ; Illinois ; Missouri; North 
to the 23d u t. ’ . . Hi Geo. 
: . F ; cy 5 : nsas; fion. 4 
The political executions were continued at| Carolina ; Kentucky ; Maine ; Arka : 


Jeremie. The French consul addressed a re- | P. Marsh; Croton Water Works; Collegiate ” 

2 » P26 * ° . VJ an | 
monstrance to the Government against this | Obituary Notices; Western Immigration; Slaver 
ccurse, and threatened the President with French in California, 


military interference, in case these cruelties | 





Mazatlan and brought the troops to their duty, 

without firing a shot. Four of the rebel officers 

have been captured, and would be shot. 
The Senior Judge of the Supreme, Court at 


. f | Foreten News.—Intelligence by the Acadia ; Me 
were notdiscontinued. The consul also sent to Ps 


Martinique for a French frigate, which was daily | eh Guiana ; Hayti. y he Treaty 
looked for at Jeremie. ‘This information is made |; GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.—The Telegraph ; | 
up from dates to the 22d ult. with the Pawnees ; Prof. Agassiz; Earthquake. 
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